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\BSTRACT 

To meet the need of school decision-makers for an 
improved teacher and administrator selection process, this paper 
describes the "state of the art" in selections processes and 
recommends modifications that could be instituted m most school 
systems. Over 200 references are cited, with an emphasis on research 
findings from the last 10 to 15 years. The first two chapters are on 
teacher and administrator selection, respectively. The third chapter 
concerns documents dealing directly with women and minorities in 
education professions. Among the major findings of the report are 
-that most school districts lack an established policy for the 
selection of teachers or administrators. In addition, the author 
found that the personal interview is the most utilized selection 
technique, although hiring officials have seldom had any training in 
interview techniques. Finally, there is overwhelming evidence that 
the effectiveness of different selection criteria depends largely on 
the nature of the local environment. Among the recommendations are 
that school districts develop a systematic research-based selection 
program; conduct extensive, planned interviews; continuously monitor 
the effectiveness of the selection process; and actively recruit 
members of groups that are underrepresented. (MLF) 
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ABSTRACT 

This document is a synthesis of the literature on the 
selection of public school teachers and admii.istrators. The 
emphasis is on implications of research for practitioners— 
namely, the hiring officials in school system's. 

Most school districts have no established policy for the 
selection of school teachers or administrators. Upon reviewing 
the literature in this area, one must conclude that educators 
could learn much from business and industry where the imoortance 
of the executive selection process is recognized and extensive, 
systematic selection programs are more frequently used. 

There -are many information sources which are used in the 
selection orocess (e.g., interviews, academic credentials, "per- 
sonal references, recommendations of student teacher suoervisors 
or previous employers, and various tests or inventories). The oer- 
sonal interview is the information-Gathering technique most util- 
ized, and it is likely that the interview will remain the most im- 
portant selection procedure. Interestingly- enough, seldom,do 
the hiring officials in the schools have any training in interview 
techniques. One of the major problems in the evaluation of teacher/ 
administrator candidates has to do with the nualitv of the measure- 
ment devices. Research has shown that interviews can be made more 
objective and reliable by the use of predetermined interview formats 
and rating schemes. Certainly, the interview should serve as more . 
than a formality intended to lead to a "gut-level," global imoression 
oF a candidate. Other sources of information are imoortant also. 



Where possible, objectivity in measurement is desirable; hov/ever, 
subjective evaluations of candidates are also necessary. Different 
kinds of information, measured by different techniques, are pre- 
dictive of different "components" of success in teachina or adminis- 
tration. Reliability of candidate ratings .can also be enhanced by 
the involvement of several people in the selection Droces^ A 
teacher o." administrator is not hired to work in isolation, but 
rather to work cooperatively with various croups. Thus, input from 
various administrators, tea'thers, oarents.and even outside consul- 
tants would be of use to those making hiring decisions. 

For the selection of teachers, the most widely used and valued 
selection criteria are student teaching nerformance, communication , 
skills, various personality traits, academic credentials and physical 
appearance. The first three are reasonably good predictors of as- 
pects of later teaching success. Research has not shown the fourth, 
academic credentials, to be highl ^ correlated with teacher ratings; 
however, the samples which must be used in these studies can only 
consist of individuals who have successfully completed a teacher 
education program and been hired as teachers. Since academic cre- 
dentials are an important orereauisite , they are a principle basis 
for selection, and so the samples are homcJdeneous with respect to 
academic qualifications. This tends to mask the relationship betv/een 
previous academic performance and teaching performance which most 
likely exists. Selected teachers are probably not as homogeneous 
with respect to the other (nonacademic) predictor variables. There 
is no evidence of a relationship between appearance and teaching success 
Other factors sometimes considered in the selection process but which do 

c 



not appear to be good predictors of on-the-job oerformance are 
IQ, participation in general professional education courses, 
scores on National Teachers Examinations and philosophyof edu- 
cation. One mgst remember that new teachers have probably not 
been involved In the education orofession long enough to have 
developed their owiTc'lear philosophies of education. Tlfere are 
probably even many teaching skills which they should not be ex- 
pected to haVe mastered. There is considerable research evidence 
suggesting there is substantial "teacher growth" during the first 
few years in 'the profession. 

The-lists of criteria used for selecting schoo-1 administrators 

A 

are not unlike those used for CQipcting teachers. The research 
>liter3.ture does, however, single out leadership potent1>al and evi- 
dence of various related skills (e.g., grouo, communicajion, com- 
munity relations skills) .as being especially important for adminis- 
trators. One's Dhilosophy of education appears to be a more im- 
portant consideration in selecting an administrator than it is in 
teacher selection. Factors which are continually used in administra 
tor selection, but which are apparently irrelevant in terms of pre- 
dicting administrator perfoVmance, are sex, age, marital status and 
length of teaching experience'. (It is i.nportaiit that administrators 
have some teaching, expedience, but more, than four or five years of 
teaching i' unnecessary.) Unfort/jnately, there is very definitely a 
"political" aspect to the- administrator selection oroce^s as welT . 

There is overwhelming evidence that the effectiveness of 
different selection criteria depends largely on the naturo of'the 
local "environment" (i.e., the school, the district or the local 
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community). -Certain criteria seem to work ig one instance, but 
not in another. Thus, the expectation that a common set of pro- 
cedures and criteria will work-in all situations is unreasonable* 
Selection -criteria muSt^be-establ ished at the locaV diTtncOr^''^ 
even school level. They must be tailored to the unique goals, 
values, philosophies and needs of each district or school. This 
is not to say that a new principal, for example, must have the 
exact same values and philosophies as those that have predominated 
in-a particular system for years. In fact, the degree to which a 
candidate is an innovator and offers a new perspective is an' impor- 
tant thing for hiring officials to consider in light of the changing 
needs and goals of their systems. Of course, selection criteria for 
both teaching and administrative positions would be much more effi- 
cient if they were tailored to the specific vacancies as well. 

< 

The research on equity in teacher/administrator selection is 
pirimarily status research which indicates that women and minorities 
tend to be underrepresented— especially in administrative positions. 
Th9 majority of the recommendations for alleviating this problem 
are fairTy obvious and easily summarized: (1) recognize the problem 
(2) take action bv actively recruiting members of the underrepre- 
sented groups. 
General Recommendations 

The following recommendations emerge from the review of the 

literature on teacher/administrator selection: 

1. Develop a systematic proqram of selection. The hiring of 
a teacher, pr administrator is an important investment. 
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2 Actively recruit if necessary. The job market is tight, 
and even the most capable candidates would be receptive. 
For example, asking someone at a teacher education insti- 

} tution the names of the most Dromisiric)- graduates could do 

/ no harm. > ' < ■ ■■ 

3 Use research. Findings summarized in this report and In 
the original documents could be useful in- establishing 
procedures and criteria. 

^ 4 Involve several oeople in both the develooment of the 

program and the evaluation of candidates. Several neople 
will have to work with a new teacher 0^5 administrator— 
they should have some input in the selection process. 
Consultants, perhaps from teacher education institutions, 
may be of some service. * • . - 

5 Use a varietv of information-gathering methods and selec- 
tion criteria. Different methods are appronriate for 
different kinds of information, and different criteria 
relate to different components of on-the-job performance. . 

6 Establish selection criteria locally-at the^district or. 
even school .level. For some criteria, this may require 
some simple, but on-aoing local research. 

7. Tailor selection criteria to specific vacancies. 

8. There is no shortage of candidates, and therefore no reason 
to hire someone without superior academic credentials. One 
strategy might- be to screen candidates initially based on 
academic criteria. Personal and orofessional qualities of 
the more promising candidates may be as«;essed in later stages. 
(Keep in mind, some qualities ^iiay be develooed after a teacher 
has taught for awhile.) 

9. Do not underestimate the importance of either objectively 
or subjectively gathered information on candidates. How- 
ever, it i§ advisable to increase objectivity where appro- 
priate. For example, interview guides and rating forms 
and standard forms for recommendations can be heloful. 

10. Many of the criteria valued by educators are difficult to 
measure. The interview remains an impontcint means of 
evaluating candidates. Extensive, planfied interviews can 
accomplish far more than suoerficial interviews which may 
be mere formalities. Personal contact with supervisors 

of "finalists" may provide far more information than' student 
teacher evaluation forms. 

c 11 Give candidates as much information as Dossible about the 

position and "en\ironmentaI factors." Self-selection on 
the part of candidates can simolify and improve the selec- 
tion process. 
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The success of selection practices requires continuous 

monitoring. ' No matter hov; qood a selection prooram is, 

there will' be some teachers and administrators who do o 

not "work out." Some losses due to occuoational changes 

must be. expected, especially among young peoole. However, 

knowledge of the specific reason?" oersons do not work-out 

and the characteristics of those inSividuals can be .useful _ 

to the improvement of selection criteria^, — • 

f 

Continually rfionitor the representation of different grouos, 
and actively recruit members of those groups which are 
underrepresented in both teaching and administrative positions. 



PREFACE 



iW^selection of a teacher or school administrator constitutes a 
most imoortant decision.' The puroose of th.is document is to provide 
the decision makers with a synthesis of the existinq knowledge base 
pertaining to "selection procedures and criteria. 

This review represents the work of one person working, aoproxi- . 
mately twenty-five days .searching, compiling, reading, organizing, ' 
writinq-.-and editing. Therefore, it should not be considered all in- 
clusive of the available literature. Nevertheless, over two hundred 
references are cited herein, and together thev. provide a fairly com- 
prehensive' "picture" o^" the available, knowledae of teacher/adminis- 
trator selection practices. The literature search process involved 



both computer-assisted and manual search of documents and 
dissertation abstracts. The Education Index and the Current Index < 
to Journals in Education were also helpful, and of course,, "bibliogra- 
phies of reports and articles themselves were an invaluable source of 
information. 

The literature consists of both reports of research findings and 
position statements or recommendations of individuals, professional 
groups or other agencies. . The emphasis in th^ ma-i^n sections of tnis 
report, with a few exceptions, is on research findings from the last 
ten or fifteen y^ars, while the non-research literatJre is irtcoroor- 
ated into the summary sections. 

Hard decisions regarding the scope of this review had, to be 
made. For example, research on teacher/administrator effectiveness 



is not summarized in this document. While the studies investigating 
the effectiveness of selection procedures and criteria generally 
involved measures of on-the-job success, one must assume those 
measures reflected soineone^^'s informed judgment about effectiveness 
in teaching or administration. Analyses of on-the-job effectiveness 
constitute another vast domain of £ducatiortal research. The names 
Good, Brophy, Sykes^, Flanders, Berliner, Ryans and 'Turner come* to' 
mind as leaders in that area. 

The literature summarized in the last chapter on equity is 
also limited in scope to documents dealing directly with the 
selection process or with the status of women and minorities in ed- 
ucation professions. Again, another related area Of'research, that 
dealing with the issue of equality of opportunity in education, had ' 
to be "shortchanged" in this review. . ^ 

The intent of this document is to serve' as a starting 4?oint for 
school administrators interested in establishing or improving their 
selection practices, WhileHt provides no "simole ansv/ers," the re- 
view contains a great deal of information which should be considered 
by anyone tasked"with the responsibility of selecting teachers- or 
other administrators. . It is very likely that the reader will want 
to refer to some of this original documents cited herein, .if. he or she 
is committed to establishing a vas-tlv improved selection^ nrogram. 
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Introduction 

Ohis paper results from the real need of school administrators for 
an in^roved selection process for teacher and administrative positions* 
The specific instance that prompted the production of.thi^ document was 
a request from local school officials to a Colorado Board of 

Cooperative Educational Services to assist them in systematizing their 

I 

personnel selection procedures, so that their selections would be more 
effective* 

We think it important, however, that readers understand that this is 
not a review, of the literature on how existing systems of selection 
ought to be changed or replaced with alternative systems. Rather, Kahl 
gives us a description of what might best be called the "state-of-the- 
art" in teacher and administrator selection and, at the same^^me, a 
look at how the .state-of-the-art can be improved without major 
bvernaui* That is, Kahl's Jjecommendations seek to make improvements 
without recourse to sweepingVref orms or high-powered outside 
consultants, but with cheap aid easy modifications that can be 
instituted in most school sya^ms. 

While all of Kahl's findings are true generally, and his suggestions 
valid and feasible, there are two distinct areas of concern—although 
not so much with the study itself but with the appropriateness of the 
application of its findings in particular circumstances. 

First, the "status quo" the paper describes varies sharply from the 
unique situations of numerous rural and small schools. ('S6e the 
attached remarks of Paul Nachtigal, Director of McREL's Rural Schools 
Project.) Especially in this region, with its significant numbers of 
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rural and small schools, this raises cui entirely different set of 
issues, or at least creates a different perspective on those same 
issues that the paper discusses* 

Similarly, the situation of women and minorities within the teacher 
and administrator selection process — the topic of this paper's third 
chapter — must be viewed from a different perspective* Women and 
minorities, as the studies and statistics Kahl cites amply demonstrate, 
have a special problem: they toe often do not get through the selection 
"system," and for very different reasons that white male candidate^ do 
or do not get through that same "system." 

Kahl faces the situation squarely, noting the patterns of hiring 
underrepresentation for women and blacks* He also notes that other 
minorities and the handicapped have been "virtually ignored" in the 
literature on this topic. Ke makes the point that women are sometimes 
at an even greater disadvantage than Blacks, that women and blacks 
typically have more qualifications than white males that hold similar 

positions, and that "last hir^ct^ first fired" is still a reality* 

** 

Certainly, Kahl's remarks on the issue are cogent, making implications 
not only to education, but to society in general* 

And he makes recommendations as well, pointing out ways agencies and 
institutions can correct inequities in hiring patterns* These 
recommendations, as systematic attempts to enforce change, all hinge on 
one factor, though, that — if pre$ent within any institution — makes 
affirmative action plans and court-mandated hiring systems redundant: 
an administrator at a decisioh-making level who is committed to equity. 

That one administrator, such as the president of a college, or the 
superinteiitlant. of a school district, is capable of "breaking the cycle" 
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through the conscious act of recruiting and hiring minorities, thereby 
creating an atmosphere conducive to progress in equity • Without that, 
^ affirmative active and ''concerted effort" are little more than the 
words ••we do not discriminate on the basis of***'* printed at the bottom 
of a job announcement* It remains true that the educational system's 
selection, process still operates on the basis of pers6iiality, the 
who-you-^know-not-what-you-know system of attitudes that created the 
prevailing inequit;y in the first place* ^ 



David F* Trujillo 
Director of Publications 
McREL 



'••Selection of Teachers and School Ac»ininistrators^^ — some comments re 
the Small School* 

lCahl*8 paper seems to confirm the observation of our [the 
Educational Commission of the States] rural edu^^ation improvement study 
concerning the fact that education tends to be perceived as a generic 
enterprise. In <Aly two of the studies cJLted is there a recognition 
tJlllLJStie issues of teacher/adminis1;rator selection may be different in 
small rural schools. (Halgren "1968, and Culhane 1964) 




••Cu^yi^e^-Jfor -example, concluded that in large school districts 
more innyportance is^ assigned to criteria which are oriented inward 
toward the values oPpMf essional education, while in small 
districts more importance is assigned to criteria which are 
oriented toward the social systems outside, the school. •• 

The autlior concludes **Perhaps trie latter is a luxury larger 
systems cannot enjoy considering their heterogeneity". While this is 
no doubt true, our findings suggest that the tightly knit rural social 
structure resiilts in the school and the community operating as one 
integrated social system and, therefore, if teacher selection is to be 
successful, securing a high degree of match between the values/life 
style of the individual and the community is imperative. My guess is 
that more teaching/administrator assignments in small communities are 
terminated because of one reason or another they do not ••fit'* the 
community than because of professional inadequacies. And since there 
is such diversity in rural communities, securing a good fit is not 
always easy. In many midwest towns with a strong religious influence, 
expectations for social conduct will be narrowly defined and teacher 
behavior closely watched. {Jy first job in a small ranching community 
in the Colorado Rockies represents the opposite extreme. While being 



interviewed for the superintendency, I wao informed that the last 

person to/nold that position was "orun out of town" because he tried to 

reform the imbibing habits of the locals. "Sharing the bottle" during^ 

half time of basketball games with members of the school board was 

expected of the superintendent. 

Since the quality of educational programs is so people-dependent 

♦ * 

in small schools, and since staff turnover continues to plague small 
schools, negating the continuity required for quality program, much 
more attention needs to be paid to the problems of teacher/ 

\ 

administrator selection. It is my experience that "locals",^ those who 
have either grown up in the community or whose values are sufficiently 
congruent that they wish to stay, and the "transients" whose values lie 
.more with the "profession", e.g. more liberal/urban, and there£6re 
sufficiently in conflict with the local social structure to insure 
short tenure. Perhaps the primary criteria for selection of small 
school teachers should be "community fit" and if this results in 
selecting individuals with professional deficiencies, staff development 
provisions should be initiated to help overcome these deficiencies. 

o It has not been too long ago and in fact may still be the 
practice in some small communities to have teachers as well as 
administr^jjl^s interviewed by t§|||f board. Given the short tenure of 
administrators and their tendencies to be more in tune with the 
profession than the local community, this may not be a bad practice. 

There may be some things McREL could contribute to the 
problem of teacher selection in small schools. 



Good statistics are needed on teacher turnover by school size 
and community type to get a better sense of the problem. 

A study which would intervj^w a sampling of short tenure 
teachers in rural schools alon^ with a sampling 6f those who 
do stay might be useful in identifying the critical factors 
of teacher/community match." j 

Assuming this research provides some clues to teacher 
selection re teacher/community match/ training sessions for 
boards and administrators could contribute to the creation of 
more stable teaching force .in rural C9mmunities« 

Through this process McREL might also develop some expertise 
in assisting school boards in administrator selection. 



Paul Nachtigal 

Director, Rural Education Project 
McREL 



CHAPTER I 

TEACHER SELECTION. 

The research on teacher selection is divided into two major 
categories-procedures and criteria. Selection procedures are the 
methods of gathering and using information on prospective teachers 
while criteria are the specific items of information gathered. The 
research on both procedures and criteria seems to address two matters. 
Status studies determine which procedures and criteria ai^ actually 
used or valued by different groups. More evaluative studies investi- 
gate the relative effectiveness or p.^edictive qualities of different, 
practices or criteria. 

Because of the volume of material available or. teacher/adminis- 
trator selection, this review will not deal with research on the 
selection of college students for teacher education orograms. That 
research generally shows that academic credentials are relied on 
most heavily and that while performance in teacher education courses 
is fairly predictable, performance in student teaching and ultimately 
success in teaching are not readily predicted by information used to 
screen students f6r teacher education programs (Habennan, 1972; 
Durf linger, 1963; Ulin and Bel sky, 1971). Haberman contends that 
admission to teacher education programs is a professional decision 
and not a student ri.ght. Therefore, he suggests that professional 
criteria should be used in making this decision instead of just aca- 
demic credentials which predict performance as students, not tekhers. 
More attention should be paid to specific behaviors, values and social- 
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Since the selection of candidates for teacher education programs 
is made by college faculty members and is based primarily on previous 
academic performance, it and the selection of teachers by school ad- 
ministrators appear to be indeoendent of one another. Actually the 
former is largely a self-selection process on the part of students. 
Thus, research on that topic will not be reviewed. This does not 
mean to say that the selection. of teacher education students and 
the selection of teachers should be independent. In fact, one of 
the implications of the discussion of teacher selection research which 
follows is that greater coordination between school administrators and 
college or university faculties is required. Obviously, teacher ed- 
ucators select the potential teachers from which school administrators 
must choa.\e. 

Selection Pro cedures 
Procedures Used , ? 

In a study of teacher recruitment and selection practices in 
Alabama, Hovater (1973) collected survey data from 117 public school 
systems. Among other things, he concluded that generally (1) written 
schooT board policies and procedures pertaining to teacher' selection 
did not exist, (2) written job descriptions/specifications were not 
used, (3) the interview was the most important factor upon which 
se^Te^^ion v/as based, (4) written examinations were not used and (5) 
there wa^Nno objective evaluation of selection practices even though 
such evaluatibn^as regarded as important. 

A- survey of t^adier selection techniques in 320 large school sys- 
tems (systems with at least 12,000 pupils) found selection procedures to 
be generally inadequate (St^Vl^r et al, 1969). , Only a quarter of the 



systems orepareci job descriptions for vacancies. Less than 13^^ gave 
examinations. In all systems, prospective teachers were interviewed, 
but only 30^^ of the systems trained interviewers eVen though they were 
expected to assess as many as thirteen characteristics in a relatively 
short period of time. All of the systems asked for references, and 
25% sought testimonials from friends of the applicants, a practice of 
questionable value. In only m of the systems, were candidates ob- 
served in actual teaching situations, ^nd such observations were not 
extensive. The authors concluded that selection was based primarily 
on academic records, interviews, recommendations and performance eval- 
uations (of previous employment or student teaching). Many systems 
did use conditional selection which meant that teachers were hired on 
a probationary basis at first. In larger systems it appeared that more 
screening than selection was being done. In smaller districts, al- 
though actual observations were used more, "hunch rejections and 
global perusals" were selection techniques. "Many of the techniques 
which were used in teacher selection aoparentl y were dictated more by 
expediency than by reasoned and knowledgeable considerations of what 
are the best selection procedures." 

May and Doerge (1972) identified informational and procedural items 
regarded as useful in teacher selection by school administrators in 
Louisiana. The following items were considered to be very useful to 
essential: application I'orms, references, certification records, inter- 
views, evaluations by former employer, academic records, use of job de- 
scriptions or specifications, involvement of principals and suoervisors 
and the use of a planned orogram of teacher recruitment and selection. 
Again the same four information sources emerge as most important--records 



or credentials, interviews, references and evaluations. 

A 1972 survey of personnel directors in large school systems 
(having more than 50,000 students) determined that four major 
measures were used in teacher selection (Deneen et al, 1972). The 
measures and their "weights" were college crades, 5-30%; practice 
teaming, 10-50%; references and recommendations, 10-70%; and the 
National Teachers Examination, 5-459!. Actlially the relatively hiqh 
weightings of NTE scores were based oji a small number of districts 
using the examination. 

Yantis and Carey (1972) reported that the personal interview 
and student teacher evaluations were considered the most important 
information sources by a large sample of superintendents and person- 
nel directors in Michigan. Hiring officials in several midwestern 
states were in agreement with this finding, ranking the personal 
interview and placement credentials far above othf.T selection pro- 
cedures in importance (Lesher and Wade, 1972). The credentials 
those hiring officials considered most important were letters of 
references from^ cooperating classroom teachers and college student 
teacher supervisors. 

Neu (1978) interviewed thirty elementary princioals in the Los 
Angeles Unified School District. She found that the principals want 
and do select their own teachers (as opposed to the district making 
administrative assignments). The perso„nal interview is used by all 
principals, and yet principals have had no formal training in selec- 
tion or interview techniques. The principals did express that they 
would like to have 5uch training. Intuition is the detevnining 
factor in a principal's Selection of a teacher. An important obser- 
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vation of Neu''s is that the principal s look for characteristics 
in teachers similar to their own. indicating a strong socializing 
effect of the school district. The role of attitude congruence in 
selection is discussed -in a later section. 

A general finding in the literature is that established written 
policies for the selection of new teachers in a district are all 
but nonexistent. A study of seventy-four superintendents and school 
board members investigated the reasons for this situation (Morse, 
1963). Apparently such written policies are regarded as additional 
burdens, and administrators fear they will result in inflexibility 
with respect to hiring practices. 
R elative Effectiveness of Procedures 

For a selection procedure to be valuable, it, like a test, must 
be both reliable and valid. Reliability refers to consistency between 
uses. For example, different users should come un with the same find- 
ings with respect to the same teacher candidates, or the same user 

should arrive at the same results were he or she to repeat the pro- 
cedure. A valid pro'cedure accomplishes its purpose. Thus, if a pro; 
cedure generally results in. the selection of effective teachers, it 
would be considered valid. This same discussion applies to selection 
criteria which are Covered in subsequent sections. Actually the dis- 
tinction between procedures and criteria is somewhat arbitrary since 
procedures are general ways of measuring criteria. The research re- 
ported in this and the previous sections has not deal.t with wha,t . 
specific factors are rated by observers or what questions are asked 
-by interviewers or what items of information are included in records 
or what specific variables are measured by pshchological inventories. 



These specific factors^ar^e'-t^TB'^crTfena. In this section, the re- 
search on the reliability and validity of general procedures is 
reviewed. It should be recognized that particular procedures may 
be mor<t appropriate for measuring particular criteria, 

Reynolds (1976) conducted a study involving 66 raters (princi- 
pals, teachers and university supervisors). Each rater was asked 
to rank 2^' student teachers in^reiitToT^ rater globally 

perceived subject performance based on a "performance package" con- 
sisting of a videotaped lesson by each subject, a videotaped inter- 
view and ^a resume. The interview data was significantly correlated 
with the lesson data and resume information, but the latter two 
were not correlated with one another. The author concluded that the 
"interview should be retained as the--primary method of hiring pros- 
pective teachers as long as global evaluation systems are 'used." 
Qf course, since other procedures may address different factors 
wl\ich are important, .this research suggests that many different 
approaches may be used but not independently. In other words, multi- 
pi,^ procedures are desirable. Significant correlations were found 
betv/een rater groups; thus, it seems that ratings of principals, 
teachers and supervisors can be eaually as .useful in the hiring process 
^ Grandgenett (1972) conducted a study in which 10 school personnel 
officers were asked to rate 10 teacher candidates on the basis of 15- 
m^nute interviews. The judges were then asked to l^ate^the candidates 
again after seeing the candidates in a videotaped teaching demonstra- 
tion to determine if the additional information would significantly 
change the initial ratings. It did not. However, the author noted 
that the lack of agreement among thi judges for both ratings could 
have masked any effect due to the videotape. This study is cited be- 



C;^use it can s^, attention to the measurement pro'blem characteristic 
•in much of t'he research on the effectiveness of teacher selection 
procedures and criteria., 

■ Another study compared the results of these selection proced- 
ures: (1) tra'ditional methods (interview and review ofccredentials), 
.(2), traditional methods plus live observation of teaching performance 
-'and (3) traditional methods dIus observation of teaching via videotape 
(Stone, 1972). It was found that'-the live observation and tbe inter- 
view had significant effects on suitability decij.sJons while the 
videotape observations did not. The live observation had a greater 
effect than the interview in this study. . ^ . ' 

In another study which suffered from ^ lack of agreement of 
raters using either of two procedures being inj/estigated, the two 
approaches resulted in very different rankings of fiveteachers by 
twelve school administrators (Browne., 1971). Both methods involved^ 
the.- review of .credential information; however! one also required an 
Mnterview while the other utilized videotape observation-. Had there 
been greater interrater reliability, the finding of different rank- 
ings would not necessWily be a problem. It might merely indicate 
that very few subjects exhibit the valued characteristics in the two 
situations; They may be the truly outstanding teachers. Certainly 
judges would be looking for different things in interviews and ob- 
servations. Ideally, two measures should be^highly correlated with 
what. they are intended to predict (teacher effectiveness) but not. 
highly correlated with one" another-otherwise there would be little 

point -in using both. 

A comparison of four information sources used in teacher selec- 
" .tion- founv that scores on the Educational -Value5-4nventory, the SR-I 
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Teacher Perceiver Interview and the Student Teacher Reference all 

correlated significantly with student Grade Point Average, but not 
with one another (Baker, 1977). Mandala (1977) found that none of 
the four information sources Baker studied were significantly cor- 
« related with measures of teaching performance. Actually, the'flnd- 
,ings of these two studies are not very^ helpful , but the authors 
recommendations, although nh\ based on their findings, are important. 
Thay concluded that any information source should be examined to 
determine its effectiveness in each district in which it is used. 
In other words, information sources (as well as specific criteria) 
' --should be locally validated. 

• Nelson (?1975) had teachers, principals, department heads and 
personnel directors tjse severaM<inds Of "credentials" for rati-ng 
teacher candidates. The raters were then asked to indicate ,which 
credentials they regarded as most .important. A The four most impor"tan.t 

(1) Standardized letters ol|^ reference from cooperating teachers 

I' 

- addressing subject mastery, olanninq sk.i1Vsi, teaching abil- 
ity, classroom climate J evaluation skills and personal 
characteristics; . \ . 
(?) ratings of candidates with respect to objectives of methods 

courses; ^ ' ' 

. (3) videotapes 'Of candidate^ teaching; "I 
' .(4)' picto'graph ratings of o^g^idates by cocJperajl^:?}^ teachers 

« 

' ^" €ntfbling the comparisons of , candidates on items mentioned 

Thisjstudy did not "show that this set of credentials was a better pre 

) . "^'.> 
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dictor of teacher effectiveness than other sets of information. 
However, this combination is viewed favorably in that the raters 
were more sure of their decisions based on its use. 

In another study of the credentials used in teacher selection, 
Arend (1973) found no relationshio between the credentials used and 
later teaching performance. However, a higher proportion of p^or 
teachers were selected without comolete credentials. 

There is*some evidence that interviews are not used to their 
fullest potential. They either tend to be superficial;- or when 
more comprehensive infor^5^tion is obtained, it is^of little sig- 
nificance. Gonzalez (1967) found that "1) early assessment based 
on an appraisal of the applicant's confidential fjjjle, appearance 
rating, and the active interview w^^ significantly related to the 
final decision, 2) biases seemed to|be formed early in the inter- 
view process and were significantly\related to the final decision." 
Thus, important factors which could U related to subsequent on-the- 
job performance and which could be assessed in interviews may be 

overlooked. < \ 

Shoemake (1974) found ^:hat teachers selected by raters (prin- 
cipals and assistant superintendent), using a predetermined interview 
format were ultimately more successful in teaching than those sel- 
ected by raters using ho predetermined interview format. The struc- 
tured interview system was developed based on previous research on 
selection criteria. 

The findings above might suggest the^^advisabil ity of an inter- 
view system much like that developed by Selection Research Incorpor- 
ated; however some eva,luation studies of th^ SRI method would not 
--lead--orTe-i:o-ttie-same-ronc1-us+on:---fhe-^^ -Pey:eiver-m«tho<i is-a - 



screeninq process whereby a set of prescribed questions are de- 
signed to evaluate teacher .candidates in terms of Personality 
traits. The method results in a quantitative score on the in- - 
terview which is intended to be used in conjunction with criteria 
conventionally used. Schillig (1975) found there was no difference 
in teaching perforinance between SRI Perceiver— hired teachers and 
conventionally hired teachers. Furthermore, there was no signifi- 
cant correlation between SRI Perceiver scores and teaching per- 
formance scores, (The performance ratings were made by both 
students and supervisors.) After'a three-year evaluation study of 
the SRI process, Millard and Brooks (1974) concluded that the SRI 
process is most successful in identifying probably success in 
teaching when the criterion of success is student rating and that 
SRI is not equally effective in every district. The message from 
these studies seems very clear— a predetermined, structured inter- 
view can be quite effective but it should be either developed 
♦ 

locally or "tailored" to fit the particular needs, values, attitudes 
and priorities of each district. 

A slightly different type of research has examined the rela- 
tionships between informational variables and selection decisions. 
Bolton (1968a, b; 1969, 1974) studied the effects of four information- 
format variables on decision making. The asoects of decision making 
of concern were consistency, fineness of descriminations, time and 
feeling of certainty. He found the optimum format consisted of 
instructions regarding information processing, a single summary 
document, no masking of information and interviews via audiovisual^ 
means. (Masking refers to the exclusion of information that is not 
exceptional.) Bolton's study utilized fictitious teacher candidates. 
One should not assume that the use of filmed interviews would be 
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superior to conducting live interviews; however, audiovisual 
interviews are better than none. In related studies. Bauthues' 
(196£!, 1969) also found that the number of documents, instructions 
WmavKing had effects on various aspects of selection decisions. 
Hickey (1969) conc-luded that there is an optimum information leve) 
for the selection task--exceedijig that level does not significantly 
improve the quality of decisions. This finding is consistent with 
a basic notion of multiple regression analysis which is 'that be- 
cause of intercorrelations among predictors, the use of additional 
predictQ/s does not necessarily add to the predictive quality of a 
seVof predictors. 
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Sel ection Criteria 

Criteria Used 

As ^as the case for general selection procedures, the research 
on teacher selection criteria fits into two categories-status^ 
studies criteria used and studies of the relative effectiveness 
of criteria in terms of how well they predict teaching success. In 
status [study of selection criteria used in Louisiana schools (May 
and Doer^e, 1972) ,_ personnel directors ranked categories of informa- 
tion 'in tjhe following order of importance: 

1 

' a. Academic criteria 

b. Personal criteria 

c. Experience related to teaching 

d. Professional opinions 

e. Job requirements " 

f. Results of examinations 

g. Experience unrelated to teaching 
Ih. Family background 
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A survey of personnel directors in large New Jersey school 
systems found the following "weights" assigned to different 
criteria categories: intellectual qualities, 20-50%; affective 
qualities, 20 50%; social qualities, 10-40^; and physical qualities, 
10-25% (Arend, 1973). Arend recognized the importance of multiple 
criteria since no single criterion is particularly effective used 
in isolation, and he also acknowledgea local district variation in 
the valuing of different criteria. 

Thirty-one administrators from southern California school districts 
stressed the importance of college supervisors giving attention to both 
personal and professional characteristics in written evaluations (Rhodes 
and Peckham, 1960). Personal qualities considered most important were 
emotional poise, health and vitality and courtesy and tact. The pro- 
fessional competencies of nrast importance were ability to plan and 
motivate lessons, knowledge of basic skills and development of pupil 
morale. 

A survey of over 500 superintendents and pfersoniiel directors in 
Michigan showed that the information in evaluations deemed most im- 
portant pertained to attitudes of candidates toward children, teaching 
and education in general (Yantis and Carey, 1972). The administrators 
in that study clearly recognized the importance of 'lldvinq both objec- 
tive and subjective components of evaluations. 

School principals and superintendents in Mississippi ranked 
effective use of English, student teaching performance and personal 
appearance highest in terms of importance in teacher selection (Napier, 
1975). Various academic credentials 'appeared next in the list of rank- 
ings, and background variables (race and environment) and scores on 
the National Teachers Extnn appeared last, ^ssed on these ffmHngs-,— — 
the researcher concluded that teacher candidates should not be judged 



first by academic records, but rather by the way they communicate 
in initial contacts, letters and interviews. Actually, an opposite 
conclusion would not contradict the findings of this study. Initial 
screening criteria will be discussed in the summary section of this 
chapter. 

The results of a survey of hiring officials from 208 midwestern 
school districts (Lesher and Wade, 1972) are consistent with those ^ 
of the Napier study des-jribed above. The characteristics displayed 
in interviews considered most important pertained to appearance, self- 
confidence and facility for verbal communication. Apparently, many, 
relevant factors which colild be assessed effectively in interviews 
are neglected. In regard to letters of application, that a letter 
be neatly written and grammatically correct 'is considered more impor- 
tant than the relevance and originality of the content. 

Wisconsin school administrators considered the le'tter of reT\3r- 
ence written for student teachers by cooperating teachers the most 
important credential in a placement file (Mortaloni, 1974). The five 
most important personal characteristics the administrators f^lt should 
be described in such letters were: 

a. Enthusiasm 

b. Ability to benefit from advice 

c. Dependability 

d. Cooperative attitude 

e. Desire to work hard 

The top five professional characteristics were: 

a. Understanding of children and their basic needs 

b. Ability to maintain classroom control 

c. Provision for individual differences 

d. Personal and interpersonal relationships with children 
r.--MytHtrto-i^Tr-wgM in adva n Trrf gr-rgg-SQ-nT-: 



In a study involving forty-seven New Jersey school administrators, 
Gaughan (1967) found that the "factors which administrators con- 
sidered most frequently in deciding to employ or reject an applicant 
were the applicant's attitude toward teaching and the impression the 
administrator formed as to how the applicant would get alonq with 
students." 

Johnson (1976) surveyed 104 Ohio central office administrators 
and principals and found the personal characteristics considered 
most important in interviews to be neat physical appearance, good 
verbal skills and emotional balance. Favorable letters of reference 
from cooperating teachers ana supervisors were considered most impor- 
tant academic credentials., and among the most critical professional . 
characteristics were clarity of professional goals, provision for 
individual differences and enthusiasm. The Participants in that study 
also strongly agreed that applicants shoulci possess "a sound' educa- 
tional philosophy." The advisability of this latter criterion is 
discussed in the summary section. 

Several studies have found a basic general agreement between 
various groups on selection criteria considered most important and 
least important (Blakeslee, 1967; Draayer, 1966; Brooks, 1967; Morse, 
1963). The various groups are teachers, supervisors, principals, 
central office personnel, superintendents and school board members. 
Roberson (1976) found considerable agreement with respect to teacher 
selection criteria between school personnel directors from Louisiana 
and Texas. Certainly the other studies discussed so far in this 
section give evidence of this consistency between states. Halgren 
(1968) and Culhane (1964) Voun^ that administrators from school dis- 



tncti:fif4tf-f^*^ii}t^ sizes -had^^different attitudes toward the value 
of particular cj^ite^q^-Z* XuJhane, J^Orfexa^ concluded that in 
large school districts more imoortancfe is assiqned to criteria which 
are oriented inward toward the values of professional education, 
while in small districts more importance is assigned to criteria 
which are oriented toward the social systems outside the schools. . 
Perhaps the latter is a luxury larger systems cannot enjoy consider- 
ing their heterogeneity. 

Some studies have been concerned with what might be considered 
"unintentional criteria." Rice (1975) found that irrelevant bio- 
graphical information is an important determinant in the evaluation 
of prospective teachers by school administrators. In this study 
"irrelevant" information referred to "out-of-roXe" behavior (e.g., 
personal lifef. 

Taibl (1973) and Merritt (1970, 1971a, b) showed that attitude 
congruence between interviewers and teacher candidates has an in- 
fluence on employment decisions. "Principals are more attracted to 
candidates with attitudes about education that are simil/^r to their 
own than to candidates with attitudes dissimilar to their own even when 
the latter are more highly qualified by objective measures of probable 
competence" (Merritt; 1970, 1971a, b). Actually a principal must select 
individuals who can work in an already existing system. Thus, alti- 
tude congruence is not necessarily a bad thing, but it should certainly 
not be at the expense of competence or based on attitudes irrelevant 
to the school functions or teaching process. / 
Predictive Qual ity of Criteria 

In order to evaluate the predictive quality of teacher selection 
criteria ^-teachen~candida4;es^^tatus-4^ith respect to these criteria or 
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"predictors'' must" be weighed against some ultimate criterion of 
teaching effectiveness. Thus, researchers compute correlation ♦ 
coefficients between pre-employment information on teacher candic^- 
ates and post-employment performance. Unfortunately, there are 
some serious, yet seemingly unavoidable, limitations in this 
practice. 

First, the definition and measurement of teacher effectiveness 
are problems educational researchers have b^'eti^wrestl ing with for 
years. Uncertainty with respect to the first threatens the validity 
of measures; and, of course, finding reliable measures is no easy 
task in itself. Thus, one ends up wondering if the right thing is 
being predicted' (validity) and is left in doubt about the efficiency 
of predictors since an unreliable measure of teacher effectiveness 
can only lead to low correlations. Tncreased objectivity of measure- 
ment can increase reliability; however, some validity can be sacri- 

• / 

ficed if one measures ~only that which H easily measured objectively. 
Clearly, subjective assessment .must olay some part in teacher selection 
A second 'major limitation of research in t^is area has to do with 
wliat is referred to as the "restriction-of-range" ohenomenon as it 
affects correlation coefficients. If there is little variance in 
either of two variables being correlated, a sizable correlation co- 
efficient is not likely to be obtained. The correlations between 
predictors and later effectiveness can only be based on data from in- 
dividual's who have completed teacher education programs and actually 
been hired as teachers ('in order to obtain a measure of on-the-job 
' performance). Consequently, the researcher is only dealing with indi- 
vidual^ on the upper ends of the distributions for many predictor 
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'variables, since those not meeting the established criteria have 
already been weeded out. This probTem is documented by Ledbetter 
(1972) and McEwen (197^2) among others. For research purposes, it 
would be best if personnel directors Would gattfer their pre-employ- 
ment data on individuals, then ignore it and randomly select new 
teachers. In^^this way they would be employing t^jachers representing 
the full range with respect to predictor variables and probably with 
respect to teaching effectiveness as well. Such a strategy would be 
absurd, of course; but the fact that it cannot be used is a limitation 
that must be kept in mind when one interprets the research. One other 
concern related to research in this area pertains directly to the 
measurement of the criterion variable of teacher effectiveness. Pre-, 
quently. on-the-job performance is based, at least in part, on princi- 
pals' ratings. Are principals unbiased when evaluating teachers they 
themselves hired? Research by Erratt (1970) suggests that there are 
times when they are not. 

Like most literature reviews, the emphasis of this one is on the 
more recent research. However, some of the more ejc^ensive research 
on the prediction of teacher effectiveness was ^conducted in the 1940s 
and 1950s. Much of that research is summari/erf in Wisconsin Studies 
of the Measurement and Prediction 'of TeacHer Effect iveness (Barr et al . 
1961). Findings from these earlier sVcfies have not^ outlived their" 
usefulness. Thus, a few will be described here. 

Lins (1946) studied predidt/rs of teaching efficiency measured 
three ways— supervisors' ratings, student evaluations and student 
achievement gains. While/there was some variation in the "best" pre- 
dictors of the three c/(teria. the items qenerally having predictive 
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value were academic grades, supervisor ratings of .student teaching, 
impressions of interviewers and various objective measures such as 
grades in certain teacher education courses and performance on 
standardized tests • Both subjective and objective data were useful 
predictors. Objective data was more oredictive of pupil gain, while 
subjective data had a sligh^t edge in predicting supervisory rati Rg^. 

Von Haden (1946) found some lack of agreement between subjective 
and objective predictions of teaching effectiveness. However, the - 
primary concern of his study was subjective predictors which were 
quite useful in predicting supervisor ratings of teacher success but 
not as useful in predicting student evaluations of teachers or pupil 
gain as measured, by tests* The impressions of interviewers seemed to 
be the most effective subjective measures, better than ratings of 
teacher education instructors and practice teaching supervisors. Von 
Haden concluded that objective and subjective evaluations predict 
different aspects of teaching ability and performance. This conslusion 
would indicate the importance of using both approaches in evaluating 
teacher candidates. _ 

The results obtained by Jones (1946) whose major emphasis was 
objectively measured predictors, were ^consistent with Von Haden 's 
conclusion about differences betv/een objective and subjective measures. 
He stated^ "Whatever pupil gain measures in relation to teaching ability 
is not that emphasized in supervisory ratings/' High-school class rank 
was the best single predictor of pupil gain. Other important predictors 
were grades in particular teacher education courses, a.nd scores on in- 
terest and adjustment inventories.. 

The recnainderjDf this section will present the key findings of more 
recent research per tallying to the effectiveness of $p»=?cific preditrtor 
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variables. Strom and Lariinore (1970) found four objective psy- 
chological measures which predicted teacher effectiveness measured 
by teacher educator and principal ratings. The four variables were 

\ two scales from the California Psychological Inventory (CPI), one 
scale of the Edwar4s Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) and one 
scale of the Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation (FIRO-B). 
The two CPI scales were Achievement via Conformance and Femininity. 
-A-person Scoring high on the first is capable, cooperative, organized, 
responsible, stable, sincere, oersistent and values intellectual' 
activity as opposed to coarse, stubborn, aloof, insecure, opinionated, 
disorganized and pessimistic. High femininity scores are earnedby 
people who are appreciative, patient, helpful, gentle, perserved ng , , 
sincere, respectful of others and sympathetic as opposed to outgoing, 
ambitious^.rCtTve', restless, blunt, direct, manipulative, opportunistic 
with offers and^iinpatient. The EPPS scale of interest is the Achieve- 
ment scale which defines achievement as doing one's best to succeed 
by skill and effort, to exceed others in solving problems^and to be"" 

■ --recpgnjzed as an accomplished authority. This scale did^i^ot correlate 
highly with the other predictor, the CPI— Achievement via Conformity 
scale— a good quality of predictors. The final predictor, FIRO-B— 

' Expressed Control, which measures a person's tendency to feel he con- 
trols people, did not correlate highly with teacher effectiveness, but 
correlated highly with at least one other predictor. This variable is 
what is called a "suppressor" varTable and contributes indirectly to 
the prediction of teacher effectiveness. These four predictors 
accounted for 885^o of the variance in teacher effectiveness in this 
Study (a .suspiciously high percentage). 



Another study uncovered a sigpificant relationship between 
teaching success and an early measure of democratic attitude 
(Freehill, 1963). This attitude was measured by a scale o" the 
Problems in Human Relations Test. Cole (1961) found that certain, 
data from the Minnesota. Multiphasic P^ersonality Inventory and from 
group Rorschach tests significantly correlated with ratings of 
teachers by classroom observers while conventional selection cri- 
teria did not. Cole p'Sinted out that the most logical explanation 
of this is the "problem described at the beginning of this section-- 
namely > once candidates had met the established criteria (usually 
academic ones), these criteria could no longer be useful in predict-, 
ing teaching success. The ranges of performance on personality 
measures, however, are not restricted after initial screenings. 

Mascho et al (1966) found that grade point average by itself 
is not a useful predictor of elementary school teaching competency 
based on the Observer Sc^le. The Strong Vocational Interest Inven- 
tory and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory were not effective 
predictors. Measures which were of sdine predictive value were scales 
from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (Introversion- 
Extroversion, Masculinity-Femininity and Psvchasthenia) and scales 
of the DP Opinion Scale (Cultural Conformity and Need for Precision). 
Standardized tests of academic factors were not good predictors; 
however, the authors recognized that the subjects of this study, sur- 
vivors of Previous screening, were fairly homogeneous with respect to 
these acidemic variables. Thus, the restriction-of-range problem de- 
scribed previously may again have masked the effect of these factors. 
In another component of this study, subjective data from interviews 
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of college freshmen and sophomores were highlj? predictive of Pre- 

service ratings of teaching success. 'Personal characteristics 

ascessed in these interviews were motivation, emotional balance, 
- ' 

social intelligence, initiative, speaking ability, insight, voice, 

... . ■ - , 

physical appearance and grooming.' 

Ort (1964) concluded that academic credentials (college grades 
and standardized achieveinejit test scores) and personality or attitude 
inventories did not have predictive value. with respect to teaching 
success.* The best predictors were impressions o'f and scale evaluations 
by' supervisory persons. 

r' ' 

' . In a study'of over two hundred first^year teachers in Arfzona, 
Greaves (1972) found that "student teaching is predictive of first- 
year teaching performance. . .grade point averages are predictive of 
student teaching performance, but not predictive of first-year teach- 
ing performance, and the variables 'understands nupii^^v. peteRtis'l as 
a teacher, desire to improve and knowledge of subject,' which are ob- 
served in student teaching, when combined with grade point average in 
teacher preparation courses are the best predictors of first-year 
teaching performance." An important finding of this study resulted 
from breaking the criterion of teaching effectiveness down into 
different components. Measures of student teacher characteristics 
correlated differently with different components of "the criterion. 
Tin's demonstrates the multifaceted nature of both predictors and 
the outcome variable of teaching success. ^ - 

Bueker (1972) noted that. a composite of academic credentials 
(test scores, grade point average and student teaching. grades) did 
predict first-year teacher performance ratings. Another researcher, 
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however, found no relat-ionslTip between six independent variables 
taken singly or in combination and teaching effectiveness (Harned, 
.1974). The six vafTables were four personality test scores from 
the Gordon Personal Profile, grade point averaae in major area 
and academic grade in student teaching. , 

The following hiring criteria were uset in the district used 
in another study (Short, 1977): interv-iew^rs' evaluations, aqe, 
experience, grade noint average, degree, sex, race and National 
Teacher, Examinations. Of these, only interviewers' evaluations 
correlated significantly with principals' global evaluations of 
teachers 'during their first year of teaching. Ouirk, Witten and 
Weinberg (1973) reviewed studies of the validity of the National 
Teacher Examinations (NTE). They concluded that the NTE scores 
were poor predictors of on-the-job ratings of teachers. 

Smith (1969.) discovered that none of a large number of tradi- 
tional teacher selection criteria were significairtly correlated 
with third-year teacher ratings. Stumpe (1967) found tfrat only 
ratipgs of student teacher oerformance were predictive' of later , 
teaching success and that they were better for predicating first- 
year teaching performance thart third-year cerforman/e. This 
sugaests that we may be too concerned with predicting "instant 
success" and tend to ignore the possibility that'people "grow" 
into good teachers over time. Perhaps researcWers should give 
more attention to the pre-service characterisliics of those who are 

r 

considered effective teachers after a few years of experience. 

An interesting study by Vukovich (1970) also showed student 
teacher evaluations to be predictive o'f first-year teaching succes 
measured by principals' ratinns. Vukovi ch, found- tiiat a more-care- 



ful, systematic content analysis of the evaluations improved the 
accuracy of predictions. Apparently, specific characteristics of 
the evaluations differentiated successful versus unsuccessful 
'teachers. Successful, teachers had superlative statements in their 
student teaching evaluations, while such statements were absent 
from evaluation's of the unsuccessful teachers,^ 'dual ifying state- 
ments were notably- absent from the student teaching evaluations 
of successful teachers. The nature of descriptions of critical 
injci dents -differed for the two groups as well- Thus, a conscien- 
tious attempt to- analyze student teacher evaluations in terms of 
superlative statements, qualifying statements and critical incidents 
'could improve the Dredictive quality of such evaluations- 

Another strategy for improving information on student teaching 
perfoYmarce is to leave less up to chance.* Adams (1967) developed 
a rating sheet which "required student teacher evaluators to rate 
the teacher candidates on soecific characteristics. While such 
ratings must still remain subjective to some extent, at leastltlire' 
prospective employer can be assured that information on particular 
attributes of the candidates will not be omitted as^th4y might be 
in purely narrative evaluations- Furthermore, reliability of mea- 
surement should be enhanced- Data from the rating sheet developed 
by AdaiTis did correlate well with subsequent on-the-job ratings. 
Such rating forms are not uncommon; however, research cited previous- 
ly in this review indicates that criteria that miqht be reflected in 
these forms should be locally determined so that local values and 
conditions are not ignored- Specific selection criteria intended 
for general use have not always been effective. Furthermore, rating 
-f o rms can-be " t ar lared'M:trfit the specffic vacancies as v/ell. 



Hale (1970) developed a special education teacher selection scale 
and denionstrated its usefulness. 

the importance of -"local tailoring" sugaests that districts 
should incorporate into their policy provisions for the on-aoing 
evaluation of the effectiveness of their own selection criteria. 
Unfortunately, this type of "local" research, is neglected. In a 
study of thirty-four larae Missouri school districts, Smith (1^6) 
-found that in fewer than one-fourth of the districts, were there 
any attempts made to validate selection criteria by relating them 
to subsequent teacher evaluations. 

Summary 'and .RecorraTiendations , • ^ 

This document is not the first to review research on teacher 
selection. Three' reviews of note were Wisconsin Studies of the 
M easurement and Prediction of Teacher Effect iveness (Barr et al, 
H95.L)--j-^papers -by- Hall -and -Vincent, Mitzel and Rvans in the 1960 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research ; and "Research on Teacher * 
Selection," a chapter by Schalock in the 1979 R eview of Research \ 
in Education published by the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. Barr^s review is a comorehensive summary of investigations 
conducted some years aqo. An examination of more recent research 
leads one to the conclusion that little progress has been, made in 
this area. . <. 

The most recent review (Schalock, 1979) concentrates on re- 
search on teacher effectiveness from which the author draws impli- 
cations for selection. Consequently, Schalock discusses character- 
istics and behaviors of teachers already "on the job." "^hus, his 
emphasis is on correlates, perhaps even components, of good teaching 
measured after the fact--such factors are not necessarily predictors 
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of use to hiring officials. However, the conclusions he does 
make regarding "true" predictors are consistent with the findings 

reviewed herein. 

" Although Schalock's title might be considered a misnomer, 
his attention to the matter of teacher effectiveness is not un- 
justified. A limitation of much research on teacher selection 
procedures and criteria has to do with the definition and measure- 
ment of the variable being predicted, teacher success or effective- 
ne&s. Bransford (1967) among others discussed the effect , of 
reliability of measurement or correlations between variables., The 
question of validity is also raised frequently. In their revliews. 
Hall and Vincent, MitzeUand-Ryans all litsOTss-ThriiTffTanTi'el'inT'- 
assessing teacher effectiveness. Clearly, it ip a multidimensional 
attribute. However, the studies reviewed in this report certainly 
used measures of effectiveness which fit someone's informed per- 
ception of good teaching or which measured at le'ast some component 
of teacher effectiveness. Thus, one should not ignore the findings 
of previous research because of concern over the^nebulous nat'Ore 
of the primary ^dependent variable-, legitimate as t^^i^s concern may 
be. A great deal of useful .information has been qene^rated, teachers • 
are always being hired and Hiring officials should be Ving the in- 
formation available instead of waiting for a "go ahead" sign from 
those trying to capture something that is Hkely to remain elusive. 

Overview of Research Findings 

App;prently, in most districts or school systems, stated policies 
or established procedures for teacher selection are nonexistent. The 
interview is the most commonly used procedure for gathering infomation 
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on teacher candidates. ThuSv evaluations based on interviews 
constitute one of the most important factors upon which hiring 
decisions are based. Interviewers are seldom trained, and their 
evaluations tend to be quite subjective and global. Neverthe- 
less, ratings from interviews seem to* predict teaching effective- 
ness with some degree of success. 

There is a great deal of concern over the reliability of ^ 
interview ratings. However, many of' the studies dealing with 
interrater reliability involved raters from different school 
settings and with different background and orientations. Re- 
search clearly demonstrates .the importance of locally established 
procedures and criteria. Perhaps the reliability of most concern 
is that between raters who would normally be warking cooperatively 
in the selection process. Also, considering each rater indepen- 
denl^ly, it is important that each person be consistent in the way 
he or she evaluates different candidates. Regardless of the type 
of reliability in question, predetermined interview formats make 
interview ratings more objective and reliable. Such formats should 
be locally developed, however, because of the importance of situa- 
tional factors in determining teacher success. 

.In addition to interviews, other important sources of informa- 
tion used in teacher selection are academic credentials, references 
(from student teaching supervisors, course instructors, etc.), and 
various tests and inventbries- Ratings based on interviews appear 
to be the best.predictors of global ratings of teacher effectiveness. 

The lists of specific selection criteria (predictors of teacher 
effectiveness) valued by various decision makers are quite extensive. 
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Generally, they fit into the categories of academic credentials, 
Vsonal characteristics, professional qualities and background 
variables. There is considerable agreement about which are the 
most important criteria among groups of decision makers (teachers, 
principals, supervisors, etc.); but some differences between dis- 
tricts do exist.- Again the importance of situational/local factors 
is demonstrated. Criteria consistently valued highly are communi- 
cation skills, student teaching performance, physical appearance 
and various personality traits. 

It is in research on the predictive value of selection criteria^ 
that the measures of teacher effectiveness become a serious concern. 
There is evidente that different measures of teacher effectiveness ' 
address different components of the attribute. Thus, the relative 
quality of various predictors varies depending on the outcome measure. 
For example, interview ratings which tend to be subjective and global 
ap.poar to be the best predictors of first-year teacher ratings by 
principals which also tend to be subjective and global. (8arr won- 
dered if such ratings were not merely comoatibility ratings.) However, 
more objectively measured predictors such as scores on various kinds 
of tests are of considerable value when teacher effectiveness is 
measured more objectively (for example, by residual pupil gain). In 
any case, the research clearly demonstrates the importance of the use 
of multiple predictors and multiple measures of effectiveness. 

•The specific selection criteria which seem to predict teaching 
success most effectively are student teaching perfonnance and various 
personality factors. Academic Credentials do not appear to predict 
teaching success; however, this finding does not lessen the importance 
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of academic credentials since the samoles used in the research 
studies consisted of individuals previously screened on the basis 
of academic variables, thereby limiting the maqnitude of the 
correlations that could be obtained between academic factors and 
effectiveness ratings. 
The Non-Research literature 

Although the einohasis of this review is research on teacher 
selection, a major proportion of the literature in the area is not 
research-related. Rather, it describes procedures and criteria 
recoinrnended by various professional qrouDs and individual educators. 
Such guidelines and position statements are products of years of 
experience and are cited in. this section because they would certainly 
be useful to school personnel interested in makinq their teacher 
selection practices more systematic and effective (Coulbourn, 1938; 
American Association cf Examiners and Administrators of Educational 
Personnel, 1951; McKenna, 1965; Redfern, 1967; Personnel Management 
Service, 1967; Bdton, 1973; Alberti, 1974; Lanq, 1974; Clifford, 
1975; Erickson and Shinn, 1977; American Association of School Per- 
sonnel Administrators (AASPA), 1977; Wood et al , 1979). 

Some authors favor some innovative practices in teacher selection. 
For example. Turner and Collea (1977) described a three-staged process 
involving (1) a preliminary questionnaire requiring a great deal of a 
candidate's time and effort and intended to eliminate the casual in- 
quirer via self-screening, (2) a grouD interview in which a candidate 
is faced with a simulation task and (3) a final task requiring the 
candidate to role-play in an actual classroom situation. 

.Technology can also make some contributions to teacher selection. 
While the research suggests that videotaped iTiterviews are not as oood 
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as. live interviews, it is Dossible that a videotaoe of a teacher 
candidate in an actual teaching situation would be a worthwhile 
component of the candidate's file. Thus, the low feasibility of 
live classroom observations of several candidates need not be a 
problem (Fuhr, 1977; Wright, 1972; Kalick, 197A) . A 1969 reoort 
of the National School Public Relations Association anticipated 
the increased use of computers in teacher placement. NEA*SEARCH 
was a computer-based locator system started in 1967 operating 
under the administration of the fJational Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
Local "Tailoring " 

The research reviewed previously clearly points to the desir- 
ability of locally established selection procedures and criteria. 
The non-research literature agrees. Ryans (1960) concluded that the 
quality of predictors depends on "the degree of similarity between 
the "sample with respect to which predictors are derived, and the 
sample^ to which the predictors are applied." In other words, "lo- 
cally varying expectations arising from varying values (e.g., is 
the teacher to be permissive or a disciplinarian)" must be considered 
when teacher candidates are being evaluated (Ryans, 1967). A panel 
convened by NIE to recommend research on teacher selection devoted a 
considerable portion of their discussion to the "values and prior- 
ities which school systems place on possible educational outcomes 
and how school systems differ in their educational goals" (Gage, 1975), 
In his analysis of the needs of inner-city children and presentation 
.of a model program for selecting inner-city teachers, Hendrix (1970) 
recognized that selection criteria might be very different for differ- 
- -CTt-ropnantttes-.—Palmer tW68-K dl^xnrescd'-W ImportanTiH -of -"si tua- 



tional factors" in the teacher selection process. Such factors 
include the size and type of communities, districts and schools; 
socioeconomic status; and school organization, etc. While recog- 
nizing the importance of local tailoring, Wood et al (1979) also 
warns that faculty diversity and innovativeness are desirable. 
Job Specifications 

The characteristics of the teaching vacancy itself must not 
be overlooked (Palmer, 1968; Lang, 1974; Cross and Davis, 1976; 
Berg and Brimm, 1978; Erickson and Shinn, 1977; Diekrager, 1969). 
Teacher selection would be more successful if job responsibilities 
were well defined prior to the selection process and if selection 
criteria were tailored to the vacancy, Kleinman (1960) reminded, 
us that "selection is a two-way process." If candidates have 
sufficient information about the vacancies and situational factors, 
those selected are less likely to be dissatisfied. Thus, informed 
self-selection can improve teacher selection (Kleinman, 1960; AASPA, 
1977). Wood et al (1979) also emphasize \he imoortance of consid- 
ering the candidates' wants. 

Who Shoul d Select? 

There is general concensus that several people should be in- 
volved in the process of evaluating teacher candidates. Many 
writers recommend the use of "screening coninittees" or "interview 
teams" (Diamond, 1974; Cross and Davis, 1976; Fuhr, 1977'; Erickson 
and Shinn, 1977; AASPA, 1977; DiPasquale, 1970). Cross and Davis 
(1976) point out that the approach to faculty selection used in 
colleges and universities would be most appropriate for selecting 
public school teachers. A committee of Professional faculty working 
with the organizational unit in which the vacancy exists should be 
involved in devising the job specificatioH|5.;nnterviewing candidates 



and making recommendations to the administrator responsible for 
final decisions. 

Research has shown that in some districts (especially large 
ones) central office personnel select and assign teachers with 
no input from those with whom the new teachers are to work. Fuhr 
(1977) strongly suggests that personnel directors make use of 
selection committees comprised of the principal and several teachers 
from the building where the vacancy exists. 

Of course, the selection process includes more than interviews. 
It should be a coordinated effort of training institutions, teachers 
and school and school district administrative personnel (Erickson 
and Shinn, 1977; Madden, 1968; DiPasauale, 1970). Active recruiting 
and intarviewer training are important components (Erickson and 
Shinn, 1977; AASPA, 1977). The possibility of involving consultants 
for developing systematic selection strategies and for carrying them 
out should not be overlooked (Erickson and Shinn, 1977). 

Objectivity vs. Subjectivity 

Bauthues (1968) distinguished between clinical and actuarial 
approaches to teacher selection. The former assumes the uniqueness 
of an individual cannot be characterized by statistical analysis of 
isolated variables and results in a more global description of a 
teacher candidate. This subjective approach relies heavily on the 
personal interview. The actuarial approach relies on the careful 
definition and measurement of specific performance outcomes. Bauthues 
reported that the clinical approach is most commonly used, yet,, he 
suggested that the actuarial strategy had greater potential 

Several authors believe greater objectivity is necessary in 
teacher seTcctfoir. They recommend an achievement model which requ-rres 
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not only the collection of academic credentials, but also the 
evaluation of speciVic teacliing behaviors (DiPasquale, 1970; Medley, 
1967; Mitzel, 1967; Gilbert and Lang, 1967). They feel that "overall 
teacher effectiveness" is a uselT»sS'~coLDcept. 

Redfern (1966) sugcjests that in many systeiiir*fespdcialJ^LJLar9e 
cities) objectiv.ity in selection is the "paramount goal." Such sys- 
tems which "employ written and oral examination procedures rely 
heavily upon test scores and eligibility lists." Redfern points out, 
however, that "those systems that use a minimum of specific selection 
criteria, relying rather heavily upon an interviewer's judgment of a 
candidate plus application credentials, tend to believe that their 
method? of selection are as valid and reliable as those employed by 
'systems using i.iore elaborate procedures."' 

The research clearly indicates that both objective and subjective 
approaches have merit. Therefore, the most desirable strategy would 
be to use a combination of techniques for evaluating teacher candidates. 
Thoi.ipson (1979) suggests that objective criteria may be used first for 
initial screening to provide the basis for interviews of the more promis 
ing candidates. Subjective criteria would be assessed during the inter- 
views. 

Interviews 

According to Wood et al (1979), the interview is the determining 
factor in the selection of beginning teachers, and as such should be 
conducted much more effectively. While some subjectivity in teacher 
selection is unavoidable and even desirable, the research d s indicate 
that increasirig objectivity when possible is beneficial. For example, 
the use of rating forms in conjunction with interviews assures that the 



interviewer will address all the factors considered important and 
ultimately increases reliability of ratings. Bailey (1978) and 
Poole (1974) found interview guides to be useful tools for teacher 
selection. 

Brannon (1975), Schumann (1977), Bayuk and Dayuk (1973) and 
Wood et al (1979) recommend long and quite extensive interviews of 
jteacher candidates. Brannon describes forty-one interview questions 
found effective~tn-a-- particular district. Wood et al (1979) also 
propose several interview questions intended to penetrate the super- 
ficial. Schumann and Bayuk and Bayuk assume good teachers are products 
of superior. training and propose questions which sol icit 'information 
.on. the quality of training and the candidate's knowledge of trends 
in his or her discipline, instructional techniques and materials, 
testing, ways to deal with specific. classroom situations, etc. 

Ide§s for assessing specific criteria are described by several 
authors. Thompson (1979) provides suggestions for evaluating appear- 
ance, spontaneity, self-confidence and sense of humor in interviews. 
Ideas for interviews of prospective mathematics teachers presented by 
Kaltsounis (1974) deal with self-confidence, professional training, 
ability to visualize and intellectual adventuresomeness... Cross and 
Nagle (1969) propose ways to differentiate in interviews between 
-student vs. content orientation. DeWitt (1973) stresses the importance 

of affective skills and suggests interview techniques to clarify 

I 

applicants' attitudes toward, themselves and students. 

Aside from the "content" of interviews, hiring officials h^ive a 
variety of interview approaches from which to choose. Criscuolo (1977) 
describes four kinds of interviews: individual, group (involving 
veverJT candtcfatKt, pS-nffT tTfivOTvl frg several tntervteffers y, and 
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action interviews (requiring candidates to present lessons).- Regard- 
less of the interview approach, researchers cited previously have 
concluded that training and detailed planning of interviews are 
beneficial. ' 

Selection Criteria 

A list of specific selection criteria investigated in the re- 
search would be quite extensive. Much of the non-research literature 
includes lists of recommended criteria also. It is clear that no 
single criterion is of consistently high predictive quality (Redfern, 
1966). This fact and the multidimensional ity of teacher effective- 
ness are evidence of the importance of using a wide variejjf of 
cr.iteria and information-gathering techniques. - 7^- ^ 

Redfern (1967) concluded that information obtained from oral 
interviews was most predictive of teaching success, academic achieve- 
ment data second most predictive and information from references third. 
The three broad .categories of selection criteria are personal/social, 
academic and professional criteria. Different individuals and groups 
differ in the emphasis they place on criteria from these categories, 
-.The recommendations of the New York State Council for Social Studies 
(1974) stress professional qualities sucli as teaching skills, experience 
in curriculum, experience "outside" of teaching, professional attitudes 
and rationdle for teaching social studies. Madden (1968) recommends ^ 
change orientation, specialization and cooperatiWT^Tiovn^e^ of 
teaching and learning strategi^s-,_wil lingness to experiment and pro- 
fessional preparation. . ^ ^^"^"^ 

"In his dissertation which was itself a review of research, Oiekraqer 
(1969) concluded that subject matter training and communication skills 
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were valuable academic, .criteria while coursework in general profes- 
sional education and IQ were^'not. Various personality characteristfcs ' 
and breadth of geographic background were considered useful personal 
criteria, but background vari|bles such as sex, age, marital status 
and socioeconomic status wera not. 

The criteria listed below are in ascending order of predictive 
power according to Schalock (1979): 

\ Point Where 
Predictors of Effectiveness Measurement 
^ Is Best Taken 

Academic ability/achievement Entrance to a 

preparation program 

Personality characteristics-attitudes/interests 
Experience with children \ 

KnoiwliSdge related to teaching, including con- .Recommendation to engage 
tenPtd .be taught 1 in student teaching , 

Sl^ills related to teaching^^--. 

Performance of teaching functions'^under simpli- 
. _fied„tearRing-conrd1Tipns 

• Under simulated classroom conditions (e.g., 
peer teaching; response to filmed classroom 
events) / 

• Under simplified cTarisroom conditions (e.g., 
^ small groups in a* classroom; micro-teaching) 
•Under the conditions of short-term full-re- 

.sponsibility teaching (e.g., 2 to 5 days) 

Behavior of pupils taught under simplified con- 



bn task; frequency of 



di tions (e.g. , time, 
disruptions) 



Achievement of pupils \;aught under'^mplified 
conditions (e.g., attainment of learning out- 
comes desired fr8m a i lesson or across 2 to 5 
days of instruction) ; 

Attitudes toward teaching and being a teacher Recommendation for an 
at the conclusion of the student teaching initial level of 
experience * certification 

Quality of interpersonal relationships evi- 
danced durlTTg^tie course" Of nudent teaching 
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Performance of teaching functions under tlie 
conditions of extended full -responsibility 
teaching (e.g., 2 to 5 weeks) \ 

Behavior of pupils taught under the conditions 
Qf extended full -responsibility teaching 

Achievement of pupils taught under the condir 
tlons of extended full-responsibilitv teach- - 
fng (*^-g-» the attainment of learninq outcomes 
desired from a 2 to 5-week period of Instruction 



Needless to say, there is no shortage of recommended lists of selection 
criteria. It is not the purpose of this section to give them 'all, but 
rather it is to discuss the kinds of criteria which may be valuable. 
Generally, research has found that academic criteria are not as pre- 
dictive of teacher effectiveness as personality factors. However, one 
must remember that relationships between predictors and teaching effec- 
tiveness can only be measured using a sample of "already-selected" 
teachers. Consequently, the academic factors bafve lost some of their 
predictive power. Fortunately, most people do not minimize the importance 
of academic credentials. Sisk (1969) recognizes the importance of using 
both personal/social characteristics and acadenic credentials as selec- 
ti6t^ criteria. The former "are the qualities that make a teacher out of 
k scholar." Thus, the use of academic credentials for initially selecting 
candidates for further consideration may be a reasonable strategy. 

Sisk suggests that one's philosophy of education is not a valuable 
selection criterion. He claims that new teachers probably do not have 
one, and that teachers change their philosophies anyway. One wonders 
if the same problem may exfst for other professional qualities and i^i 
perhaps, individuals "grow" into teachers over time. The research indi- 
cating that traditional criteria predict first-year teaching performance 
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reasonably well but not third-year perfonnance lends some credence to 

this possibility. 

Deciding upon selection criteria to use is no simple matter. 
Dale Bolton (1970) has written a great deal on this process and his 
work should be of use'^ to districts interested in sett.,ig up a system- 
atic program for teacher selection. Procedures and criteria should 
be determined locally, and such an undertaking should be a coopera- 
tive effort of many individuals. 

Recommendations^ 

Ideas for improving teacher selection practices are presented and 



discussed throughout the previous sections of this report. Some specific 
recoimiend^tions are listed below without elaboration: 

1. Develop a systematic program of teacher selection. The hiring 

of a teacher is an important investment. 

» ' ^1 

2. Act^ely recruit if necessary. The job market is tight, and 
even\the most capable teacher candidates would be receptive. 
Askina someone at a teacher education institution the names 
of the most promising student teachers could do no harm. 

3. Use rese^arch. Findings summarized in this report and in the 
original\documents could be useful in establishing procedures 
and cyteria. 

4. Involy^ iseveral people in both the- development of the progrom 
and th^ evaluation" of candidates. Several people will have to 
work with a new teacher— they should have some input in the 
selection process. Consultants, , perhaps from teacher education 
institutions, may hejqf-some service. 

5. Use a vaVfiety of information-gatliering methods and selection 
criteria.'^ Different methods are appropriate for different 
kinds of Information, and different criteria relate to different 
components o^ teaching effectiveness. 

6. Establish selection criteria locally— at the district or even 
school level. For some criteria, this may require some simple, 
but on-^oing local research. 

7. Tailor Selection criteria to specific teaching vacancies.' 
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8. There is no shortage of teacher candidates, and therefore no 
reason to hire a teacher without superior academic credentials. 
One strategy might be to screen candidates initially based on 
academic criteria. Personal and professional qualities of 

the more promising candidates may be assessed in latter stages. 
\ Keep in mind, some qualities may be developed after a teacher 
r has taught for a while. 

9, Do not underestimate the importance of either objectively or 
subjectively gathered inforaation on candidates. However, it 
is advisable to increase objectivity where appropriate. For 
example, interview guides and rating forms and standard forms 
for recommendations can be helpful. 

10, Many of the criteria valued by educators are difficult to 

measure. The Interview remains an important means of evaluat- 
ing candidates. Extensive, planned interviews can accomplish 
far more than superficial interviews which may bcr jt^re formal- 
ities. Personal contact with superv'isors of "finalists" may 
provide far more information than the student teacher evaluation 
forms. 

31. Give candidates as much information as possible about the 

teaching position and "environmental factors." Self-selection 
on the part of candidates can simplify and improve teacher 
selection, 

12. The success of teacher selection practices requires continuous 
monitoring. No matter how good a selection program is, there • 
will be some teachers who do not "work out." Some losses due 
to occupational changes must be expected, especially among 
young people. However, knowledge of the specific reasons 
persons do not .work out and the characteristics of those in*- 
dividud'ls can be useful to the improvement of selection criteria. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



Selection Procedures 



There have been considerably fewer research studies of admin 



istrator selectioh procedures than studies of teacher selection 
procedures. Most of them have been status studies intended to de- 
termine the existing policies of various districts or states. 

Newberry (1975) investigated the procedures and criteria used 
to select elementary school principals in British Columbia. Based 
on questionnaires administered to superintendents, he found there 
was seldom a written selection policy, written job descriptions 
were not used and there was little use of consultation from outside 
the system. A great deal of recruitment activity did take place in 
the form of newspaper advertisements and internal announcements. 
Superintendents* personnel directors and school board members were 
largely responsible for selection; and there was little or no in- 
volvement of parents, teachers or other principals. Primary sources 
of information on candidates were. the interview, references and reports 



of past teaching performance or student teaching. 

Several studies on the selection of school administrators in the 
United States have findings consistent with those of Newberry. A sur- 
vey by the National Education Association Research Division (Lucio 
and McNeil, 1969) showed that most districts recruit heavily for 
administrators by means of advertisements, announcements, letters to 
teachers, and notices to placement bureaus and collegG'".. After consid- 
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erable Initial screening baSed on application foniis, most districts 
require written or oral examinations. The oral exams are either in- 
formal or structured intervievvs. Both are usually evaluated by 
committees consisting primarily of administrators appointed by the 
superintendent. Recommendations resulting from thii> study were (1) . 
the use of established procedures and standards, (2) considerable 
attention to the training of administrators through internships and 
inservice and (3) emphasis on leadership ability as the most important 
selection criterion. 

A study of principal selection in California showed that the 
major steps in the process were (1) "paper" screening, (2) inter- 
view by a committee, (3) seleg^tion by the superintendent and (4) 
approval by the school board (California State Legislature, 1977). 
The interview committees usually consisted of dist^-ict personnel, 
teachers and parents. 'The coiimittees would make reconmendations to 
the central office. This study alsp found that the selection process 
was not systematic, and there were no written policies or guidelines; 
Furthermore, the likelihood of selection depended on contacts the 
candidates had in the central office. 

Sharpe (1976) compared thp principal selection practices of a 
medium-sized district in the U.S. to those pf the school system in 
New South V/ales, Australia. His conslusions regarding the practices 
of the U.S. district were (1) selection was not systematic, (2) the 
process was too open loo personal and political influences, (3) de^ 
cisions were often based cm information of questionable value and 
(4) university credentialing was of questionable validity. 

Stokor (1975) administered a questionnaire to approximately 400 
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elementary teachers asking their opinions on various matters associ. 
ated with the principalship. Most teachers were satisfied with the 
way principals were selected (usually recoitmended by the board) and 
believed teachers should not be involved in the selection process. 
Stoker suggested that this finding was probably not typical and 
explained that in some areas of the country (especially those heavily 
unionized) teachers have a major role in principal selection. (The 
teachers in this study were from several districts in the Texas pan- 
handle.) Of those teachers who felt teachers should be more involved 
in the process, most recommended that a teacher committee make recom- 
mendations to the superintendent and the school board. 

Chadwick (1971) examined the relationships between various factors 
and the opinions of teachers and principals toward different aspects 
of the administrator selection process.* She found that position, age 
and sex do not affect opinions about selection practices and recommended 
that this finding be taken into account when deciding upon members for 
selection panels. In her literature review, Chadwick observed (1) there 
is general concensus about the need for greater objectivity in adminis- 
trator selection and (2) there is a trend toward greater effort to train 
individuals who display administrative potential. 

S election Criteria 
School administrators of interest in this report are principals, 
supervisors and central office personnel. While at first glance, it 
may appear there is a reasonable amount of research on the criteria for 
^electing these administrators, there is reason to be cautious in rating 
the adequacy of rese,arch in this area. Administrative positions are 
quite variable in terms of -the skills and qualities required to be 
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successful in them. One must keep this in mind when drawing general 
conclusions from .the research findings. Although the lame may be 
said for teaching positions, the full range of such positions was 
fairly well represented in the research literature. When the re- 
search on administrator selection criteria is categorized according 
to the typ6 of school administrator, several positions are slighted. 
Much of the research focuses upon the selection of elementary school 
principals. 
Criteria Used 

The study of practices for selecting principals in British Columbia 
shov/ed that the five most commonly used personal criteria were mature 
judgement, scholarship, personal security, group skills and good health 
(Ilewberry, 1975). The five most coninonly used professional criteria 
were human relati^n^^^ills, classroom teaching experience, decision- 
making skills, community relations skills and administrative technical 
skills. According to iJewberry, surprising attention jvas given to age 
and length of classroom teaching experience. 

The NEA survey found that most districts in selecting supervisors 
require that the candidates have several years of successful teaching 
experience (Lucio and McNeil, 1969). It may be that such experience 
is more important for supervisors than for principals. Lucio and McNeil 
pointed out that different persons (e.g., school board members and 
subordinates of administrators to be hired) have different perceptions 
of the role of the administrators. Thus, it is important that role be 
clarified in each instance and criteria be selected which are appro- 
priate to the specific needs. These authors also distinguished between 
leadership traits and the effects of leadership. It is more important 
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to know if an individual has ha)l any effect in a leadership role 
than to know if he or she has sortie characteristics of a leader. 
Since leadership seems to be a widely accepted criterion for selecting 
administrators, this notion certainly has implications for determining 
leadership potential. \ 

One characteristic which is considered important for teachers 
to have is also essential for administrators— conmunication skills. 
Chadwick (1971) found this quality to be one upon which teachers and 
principals of all ages could agree as being important for elemen- 
tary school principals. 

A survey of elementary school teachers determined their perceptions 
of the ideal principal (Stoker, 1975). The teachers generally agreed 
they would want as their principal an experienced person, but one still 
with youthful vigor. They felt that in addition to the usual academic 
credentials and desirable personality traits, principals should have 
four to five years teaching experience. Surprisingly few teachers 
mentioned intelligence, aggressive leadership ability and creativity. 

Teitelbaum (1972) administered a questionnaire to professional 
educators and lay persons in order to determine the most important 
personal and professional crite*ria for selecting elementary principals 
for inner city schools. Apparently there was considerable agreement 
about which criteria were most important. The/Msts below show cate- 
gories of criteria in order of importance. The overlap sh^ws it is 
sometimes difficult to differentiate between personal and professional 
qualities. 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 



Professional Characteristics 

Rank Category. 

Administration and Supervisjion 

Parents and Community 
Dedication 
Personal Character 
Innovation and Evaluation 
Professional Activities 
Child Oriented 

Teaching Skill and Experience 

I 
I 

Intelligence 
Educational Background 
Human Relations 
Charisma 

Varied Background 
Staff Relations 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



Personal Characteristics 
Rank Ca tegory 

Human Relations 
Innovative 
Integrity 
Fair Minded 
Good Humored 

6. Scholarship 

7. Child Oriented 

8. Charisma 

9. Emotional Stability 

10. Dedication 

11. Staff Relations 

12. Parents and Community 

13. Administration and Supervision 13 

14. Decision Making 14. 

15. Personal Appearance and Health 

16. Communication Skills 

17. Authoritative 

18. Teaching Skill and Experience 

19. Humility 

Deever and Jurs (1975) surveyed superintendents from 78 districts 
in 8 central and western states. The superintendents were asked to rank 
'order eleven selection criteria for administrative personnel at the 
district office level. The summarized rankings were: 

1. Professional Competence 

2. Professional Leadership „ . 

6'J 



3. Human Relations 

4. Personal Motivational Characteristics 

5. Inte\|ligence ^ * 

6. Professional Training and Experience - Academic and Field 

7. Recommendations 

8. Philosophy of Education 

9. PhysiG<jl Characteristics 

* 

10. Social - Economic Characteristics 

11. Personal Data 

Questionnaires administered to superintendents were used to de- 
ermine the practices used in Texas for selecting elementary school 
principals (Poteet, 1968). The result of that study was a quite 
lengthy list of^characteri sties in order of their frequency of mention. 
While there was n^t'l^gr.^at^deal of variability in these frequencies, 
it seems that personal qualitie^s^iich^ as honesty, loyalty, etc. were 
mentioned most frequently. Both personal and professional qualities 
filled the middle of the list, while background variables such as 
political affiliation and religion v/ere at the bottom of the list. 
Based on his own research and 4n his review of other studies, Poteet 
concluded that (1) some teaching experience is required, but not 
necessarily a lot, (2) "local tailoring" of selection criteria is 
necessary and consistency between the philosophy of educxition of the 
candidate and that of the district is essential, (3) leadership ability 
is a critical factor and (4) it is quite important that considerable 
information about the position and local conditions be given to the 
candidates. 

Based on a study of the administrator ^election criteria in dis- 
tricts of all sizes in the Pacific Northwest, Miner (1967) concluded 
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that criterfa are determined by job performance criteria for the 
position and by the kindof district. Thus, organizational climate 
is a determining factor in selection. Miner's study is further 
evidence of the importancy of what^s been called "local tailoring" 
throughout this document. He stated thut "selection should be 
carried out primarily in terms of the value and reward structures 
characterizing a given school district." 
PrGdic tive Quality of Criteria 

In an extensive study of school bMrd members, superintendents, 
principals, other school staff member^, "teachers and parents (a sample 
of almost 6,000), Morphet and Schul tz \1966) found strong support for 
their hwothesis that "the predictabil i^ of administrative effective- 
ness frim individual measures is^tjh'anced significantly by considerations 
of the type of district in which an administrator works." 

A report oj* the California State Legislature (1977) stated that 
there are no foolproof predictors of successful performance as a 
school principal; this is 'because successful administrators have different 
personality types and schools have different needs. The one possible 
exception to the above statement acknowledged by the California report 
16 the criterion of leadership potentials Of course, differences between 
individuals would cause them to demonstrate their leadership skills in 
different ways. Thus, the distinction Lucio ai^d McNeil made between 
leadership traits and the effects of leaSrship becomes important when 
considering the criterion of leadership potential. 

Thyborg (1965) found various measures of interpersonal relations did 
not differentiate among candidates.* He concluded that the selection of 
school administrators is still a human judgn^ental process and that the 
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judgement of competent trained administrators is the most reliable 
method of evaluating candidates. 

Another study was more successful at finding objectively measured 
predictors of administrative success. James (1960)^ identified various 
psychological measures which were significantly correlated with scores 
on the Purdue Rating Scale for Administrators and Executives. These 
measures were the Miller Analogies Test, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values (Theoretical, Political and Economic scales), the 
Minnesota Tear:her Attitude Inventory and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (Autonomy, Exhibition, Affiliation, Intraception and Aggression 
scales). 

A study by Leverenz (1967) led to some results which the author 
completely misinterpreted. He found the National Teachers Examination, 
interview results and years teaching experience to be pVedictive of 
whether candidates were selected or not, but not predictive of on-the- 
job performance ratings. Leverenz concluded that administrative per- 
formance ratings by superiors "may not discriminate between outstanding 
and less successful on-the-job administrative performance!" In other 
words, he assumed he had good predictors, but a poor criterion of 
success. Obviously, selection criteria should correlate with whether 
or not individuals are selected. Leverenz' s study revealed which selec- 
tion criteria are relied upon the mbst in th^e selection process. The 
fatt that those factors did not correlate appreciably with(: later per- 
frn^mance ratings should cause one to question the validity of those 
sielection criteria. 

Based on his review of research on criteria for selecting elemen- 
tary school principals, Newberry (1977) recommended the use of several 
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personal and professional criteria. The personal criteria were** 
intelligence, group skills, scholarship, mature, judgement, good 
health and personal security, 'professional selection criteria 
included skills relating to human relations, administration, 
decision-making, research, curriculum development and the change 
process. Newberry also discussed what to look for in interviews 
and various credentials as indicators that candidates possess such 

I 

traits or skills. Irrelevant factors which are sometimes used or j 
overemphasized in selecting principals are participation in formal 
education courses, extent of teaching experience (more t-han, four 
or five years is unnecessary), length of previous administrative 
experience, $jge, sex and marital status. A "news" item in Nation's 
Schools (Anonymous, 1965) reported on a study of principal selection 
criteria conducted at Harvard. The conclusions reported in that 
document and Newberry's conclusions were very consistent with one 
another. 

Summary and Recommendations 

There is a great deal of similarity between the, literature on 
teacher selection and that pertaining to the selection of school 
administrators. Many of' the "issues" and findings ire the same. 
There is also no shortage of "how-to-do-it" literature from various 
educators and educator groups (e.g., Seeley et al,/l971; Settles and 
Weller, 1977; Lewis, 1976a, b; American Associatioi^ of School Adminis- 
trators (AASA), 1967; Pensylvania State Department of Education, 1971). 
Overview of the Research and Mon-Research Literature 

One of the consistent findings of researchers which is also one of 
the continuing concerns of the non-research literature in the area of 



administrator selection is the absence of established policies' 
for ^ytematic selection procedures (Buckley, 1971; Lewis, 1976b; 
AASA, 1967). Mclntyre <1974) gives a fairly pessimistic view 
of the stat:us of selection practices which he claims have changed 
little in the last ten years. He describes the shortcomings of 
various procedures used for gathering information (interviews, , 
testing, etc.) and recommends improved interview techniques since 
the personal interview is and probably will ^continue to be the 
most important aspect of the selection process. 

Wagstaff and Spillman (1974) claim that the process of 
selecting a Principal is really one of self-selection. They 
summarize the whole o>^ocess as follows: teachers aspire to be 
administrators; they get themselves trained and certified; and 
then they get the support of the central office. Several authors 
and researchers have discussed the political aspect of the admin- 
istrator selection process. ' ^. — - 



A coninon xecommeij4a-tiijrrt'n'The literature calls for the active 
recruiting and training of potential administrators (Buckley, 1971; 
Bowles, 1968; Erickson and Shinn, 1977; Mclntyre, 1974; AASA, 1967). 
It does appear that districts take a little more initiative in 
seeking out administrative talent than they do in pursuing effec- 
..tive teachers. Bowles (1968) stresses the importance of recruit- 
ing and training teachers with administrative aspirations continu- 
ally, even when there are no vacant positions in the district. 

Dunmire and Ouigley (1970) and Lund (1977) make a stVong case 
for the involvement of the constituents of the future administrator 
in the selection process. Thus, the use of committees like those 
r«cofflmended-in- the-previou^ chftfrter-wotrtd be beneficrarV. - Several - 
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auttors discuss the role consultants could play in administrator 
selection (Hickcox and Scott, 1969; Settles and Weller, 1977; 
Erickson and Shinn, 1977). 

Another recurring recommendation based on both research and 
common sense has to do with 'Mocal tailoring" of selection practices 
and criteria. Clearly, it is important to strive for'a match between 
an administrator and local values, goals and specific requirements 
of the job vacancy (Settles ^aild Weller, 1977; Erickson and Shinn, 
1977; Buckley, 1971). This seems to ,be such an obvious recommendation. 
Why is it so often ignored? Business and industry seem to recognize 
i.ts importance and frequently expend considerable time anc|. effort 
to fill job vacancies. The hiring of a business administrator is 
an investment well worth extra effort >nd expense. But so is the^ 
hiring of a teacher or a school administrator! Finding a simple 
approach and a particular set of criteria which work in any school 
system for any position is an unrealistic expectation. 
J; The debate over objectivity vs. subjectivity is also very evident 

with respect to the selection of school administrators. Walters (1980) 
describes four well-known competency-based systems for objectively 
measuring administrative competencies. Although intended for in- 
service use for ,pr\)fessional improvement, these systems may ha^'e 
some application in the selection process. Mclntyre (1974) states 
that ther^are too many exceptions to cling rigidly to test cut- 
offs, but objective measures still have greater predictive validity^ 
. He would agree wH^h a recommendation of the previous chapter calling 
for increased objectivity in interview and interview-rating tech- 
niques. Heller (1975) the other hand, discusses in considerable 
- " detatl the^-superloftty 0f\sub1ect1v1ty over objectivity In the 
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selection of school superintendents. His rationale is that after 
Initial screening, all the remaining candidates have the necessary 
qualifications. Furthermore, all "finalists" have the backing of 
some prestigibps oeoole within the system. Thus, "gut reactions" 
and the subjective consideration of community factors and expecta- 
tions become much more important. | - ' 

Research on the quality of administrator selection criteria was 
characterized by .the familiar problems of^homoqeneity of sample 
subjects (due to the fact that they were only the "selected" candid- 
ates), difficulties in measuring both predictors of success' and 
success, and conflicting results. Several conclusions presented 
in the research and non-research literateire do appear t;o be well 
founded. Clearly, there are meSny__dls±ri cts which attach far too" » 
much signifiqance to irrelevanj factors - selection criteria which 
have consistently been shown t^ bear little or no relationship to 
successful on-the-job performarl^ce. Such criteYia include sex, age, 
marital status and length of teaching experience (beyond a few 
years). Academic performance and "credential inq aside, a most pro- 
mising category of selection criteria for administrator selection 
is leadership potential and the various related skills such as 

group, communication and community ^'^elations skills in Addition to 

; / \ 

administrative/technical skills. \ 

\ \ 
Thomas (19,80) describes several characteristics of effective 

\ \ 
leadership in educational administrator's. He suggests that a 

leader is reSoui^ceful and has a variety of problem-solving strate- 



gies from which to choose in different situations. Leaders often 
have a "cause" oh an idea for change whic\i they pursue by working 
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with the system not by combatting it. They are articulate, some- 
times blunt, and they use more influence and less Dower in the 

_^ decision-making process. They hold strongly to important principles 

(e.g*, equity, justice, etc,} but do not become obsessed with lesser 
issues. Leaders have an uncanny knack for evaluating others and are 
keenly aware of their own shortcomings which thev can then make 
allowances for. Thomas observes that there is no "best" experiential 
base (e.g., coursework, training, previous job exoerience) which 
produces an effective leader and agrees that factors such as age, 
sex and ethnicity truly are irrelevant to leadership potential. 

One criterion which may be of greater importance for adminis- 
trators than for teachers is philosophy of education. While it 
makes sense that new teachers should not be expected to have a 
well -formulated philosophy of education, such is not the case for 
new administrators. A match between the values and ohilosophy of 
an administrator and those of the district or community is essential. 
While this consistency of values is important, it should not be 
achieved at the exoense of innovativeness. Stout (1973) makes a 
strong, case for the recruitment of innovative personnel and suggests 
many specific characteristics to look for afS evidence of innovative- 
ness. He also claims that this desired quality is unfortunately * 
the opposite of what is generally sought in Practice* 

Lists of proposed selection criteria, interview questions and 
techniques for evaluating particular criteria are readily available 
(Dunmire and Quigley, 1970; Lewis, 1976b; Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of" Education, 1971: Sachs, 1966; and AASA, 1967). 

Assessment centers represent a selection aoproach developed by 
the- Natiorral-Assocrathjn of Seconftaiy School WTiCipatr (WASSP). 

i 
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The primary technique used in this system is simulation; candid- 
ates go through several assessment exercises and are observed ^ly 
» trained assessors. NASSP trains assessors and provides assessment 
center materials to Interested school districts. This system was 
originated by A.T. and T. for use in Industry and met with consid- 
erable success. Several articles describinq the ooeration of and 
the effectiveness of assessment centers have been written (Merino, 
1973; Hersey, 1977; Moses, 1977; Jeswald, 1977; Myers, 1977; Weybright, 
1977;' McKay and McCord, 1978)., 

Recommendations- 

As in the previous chapter, recommendations are imbedded in the 
.previous sections. To summarize the major ones here is unnecessary 
because of the great consistency between the conclusions pertaining 
to teacher arvd administ^rator selection practices. Each of the twelve 
recommendations for teacher selection at the^end of Chapter I applies 
equally as well to administrator selection. Where the procedures 
differ is in regard to the specific criteria that aoply* This 
difference is not surprising considering the logical merit of tailor- 
ing selection criteria to the specific job vacancy. While there 
are many roles which administrators may fill, it appears that leader- 
ship skills and philosophies of education are generally i^egarded as 
considerations which are especially important for selecting school 
administrators of any type. Certainly candidates should be screened 
on the basis of obvious prerequisites and credentials. Subsequent 
selection criteria must be consistent with needs of the position 
and valued and priorities of the local school community. 



CHAPTER III 



EQUITY IN TEACHER/ADMINISTRATOR SELECTION 

Research on the use and quality of various selection procedures 
and criteria for school personnel does not focus on women or minor- 
ities specifically. Thus, the researdr findings available on equity 



in educational professions are primarily the statistics describing 
the degree to which these groups aVe underrepresented. There 'is, of 
course, a great deal of non-research literature giving possible explan- 
ations for this inequity and recommending ways to redvce it. The bulk 
of the literature pertains to women, and almost all of the remaining 

deals with blacks. Other minority groups and the handicapped are 

I 

virtually ignored. 

The Status of Women and Minorities as Profess ional Educators 

Several authors have reported statistics from the early 1970' s 
on the representation of women in educational occupations (Barnes, 
1976; North Carolina State Department of Public Insitruction, 1975; 
American Association of School Administrators, 1975; Fro.-;ing, 1976; 



Schmuck, 1977). There Is considerable consistency in this informa- 
tion which is best summarized in the list below of the approximate 
percentages of various positions filled by women: 



Position 



% Women 



pre-college teachers 
principals - 



66 

14-15 (19.6« elementary, 2.9% 
junior high, 1.4* senior high) 



district superintendents 

assistant superintendents 

state boards of education members 



.1-.5 

5 

20 



. 73 
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OE advisory cownittee members 28 

secondary deans 12 

advisors/coordinators 43 

assistant principals 12 
part-time assistants in 

asit. principals' offices 45 

high school department heads 37 



While there may be approximately the same numbers of men and 
women in education generally, within education men and women have 
very different career patterns (Schmuck, 1976). Administrative 
positions are dominated by men. Furthermore, this situation has 
been worsening over the years (Mclntyre, 1974). To make matters 
worse, it seems that women are also shortchanged in regard to the 
salaries they receive (Kane, 1960). Schmuck (1977) observed that 
the ratio of female to male teachers declined between 1928 and 1968 
and that the decline of the female- to-male ratio was even greater 
in the administrative ranks. The American Association of School 
Administrators (AASA, 1975) reported that the percentage of female 
principals dropped from 55% in 1928 to 14% In 1973, and the per- 
centage of female superintendents fell from 9% to 1% between 1950 
and 1972. -Kane (1976a) noted the declinfe in the oercentages of 
female teachers between 1940 and 1974 (89 to 84% at the elementary 
level and 58 to 47% at the high school level). 

In describing changes between 1968 and 1976, Lesser (1978) ex- 
plained that when the number of aditiinistrators increased* the number 
of male administrators increased more than the number of female ad- 
ministrators, and when the overall number of administrators decreased, 
the number of females decreased more than the number of males. Most 
female increases were in personnel /support positions rather than in 
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dec1s1on-making/control positions in which the number of females 
declined while the number of males increased. 

Schmuck (1977) explained that within education, sex (and not 
experience, age or training) is the best predictor of occupation. 
Given that subjects are teachers, it is most likely that the women 
are elementary teachers and the men are high school teachers. Pre- 
dictions would be even more accurate for non-teaching professional 
positions. A woman would most likely be a librarian or work .in 
special education, and a man would most likely fill an administrative 
or supervisory role. 

Interestingly, ethnic/racial minority groups may be faring a 
little better than women with respect to their representation in 
professional education occupations (Mclntyre, 1974). Barnes (1976) 
explained that approximately one-fourth of the teachers and district- 
level administrators/supervisors are minorities as are 17% of the 
principals. Howb.ar, a survey of teacher displacement (nonhirinq, 
dismissal and demotion) suggested that black representation in eleven 
southern states was not improving ten years ago (Hooker, 1970). The 
survey detected the increasing displacement of black professional 
educators despite recent compliance with federal regulations designed 
to have the opposite effect. 

Explanations of Inequity 
The problem of achieving equality of opportunity in education 
is a'very serious one which has led to a great deal of "corrective" 
legislation at the federal and state levels (Pearson, 1975; Education 
Commission of the States, 1975; North Carolina State Department of 
Public. .Instruction, 1975). Despite these efforts, other factors are 
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operating which hinder progress toward the goal of equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Much of th« literature points to sex role stereotyping, sex 
role socialization and the myth of male superiority as causes 
(Coursen, 1975; Muhich, 1974; Schmuch, 1975, 1976; Blanchard, 1976; 
AASA, 1975; Kane, 1976a; Howard, 1975). One of the ways these 
causes can lead to inequity is through discriminatory practices 
of hir'.nq officials. Although Stockard (1977) conducted a survey 
showing that adults in Oregon generally approved of women adminis- 
trators, Blanchard (1976) and Kane (1976a) claimed that discrimina- 
tory practices and attitudes of prejudice are the most significant 
obstacles to true equality of opportunity. Kane also reminds us of 
the male domination at the decision levels. 

One indication of possible discriminatory practices is the fact 
that women and minorities who do get hired as district superintendents 
tend to have credentials superior to those of suoerintendents in general 
(Paddock, 1978; Robinson, 1973; Doughty, 1977). Paddock reported that 
a higher percentage of female superintendents "have doctorates than male 
superintendents. Robinson found that 4U' of black superintendents have 
doctorates. This studv ai^G showed that 73". of black superintendents 
were in districts with predominately black e!i.oV"'ent and that half of 
these superintendents felt they were hired because of political pressure, 
racial unrest and the possibility of getting increased funds. Thus, in 
many cases, black administrators are put into districts already crippled 
with problems. 

Deneen et al (1971) and Mclntyre (1974) remind administrators that 
different groups show different oatterns of results on various objec- 
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tive tests used in the selection process (e!q., Administration and 
Supervision Test, Miller's Analogies Test^. They recognize that 
objective measures can be quite useful, but warn that hiring 
officials should be flexible with respect to specific measures 
and "decision rules." 

" The above explanations of inequities place the blame on hiring 
officials. One must keep in mind that sex role-socialization can 
work in other ways. It seems that women generally have lesser admin- 
istrative aspirations, than men "(Howard, 1975). In a study of 342 
male and female teachers (both elementary and secondary) in four 
New England school districts (Dias, 1976), one finding was that the 
percentage of females aspiring to be administrators was considerably 
lower than that of males. (However, this difference was not as great 
as sex differences in actual representation in administrative profes- 
sions.) Neely and Schuley (1978) see inequity as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy— women recognize the difficulty of netting into administra- 
tive positions and therefore have lower aspirations. 

Other authors have different interpretations of how the social- 
ization process operates. Kalvelage (1978) rejects the possibility 
of sex discrimination claiming that the real problem is that the 

o 

"bureaucratization of schools entailed a redefinition of the elementary 
principal's role that clashed with the values and interests of most 
women, then and now," Valverde (1974) offered an explanation for 
the exclusion of minorities from administration. He explained that 
"succession socialization is the established informal route to pro- 
motion, This is the "movement of an aspirant from candidate to 
protege to administrator" via sponsorship. Minorities resist accul- 

( ( 



.turation; they do not seersponsowhip and are therefore filtered 
outi but not because of lack of competencies^ 

One point which is quite clear in th^ 1 iterature is th^t wc.ien 
are not less qualifi'ed for administrative positions than men.- 
Blanchard (1976) cited research actually showing women to be superior 

' to* men with respect to responsiveness to community needs, communica- 
tion skills, etc. Howard (1975) observed that research has not 
found differences between the sexes with resDect to leadershio 
ability. Cirincione-Coles (1.975) and Mickish (1971) both summarized 
a great deal of research which suggested that women make just as 
good, if not better," principals as men. !t is true that, for what- 
ever reasons, more men are credential ed as qualified administrators, 
but even that difference is not as great as'the difference in the 
numbers of male and female administrators. (Barnes, 1976). 

Recommendations 

As one might expect, there are many "how-to-do-it" documents for 
establishing equal opportunity in educational professions. Such 
documents have been produced by various groups and individuals ex- 
emplified below: 

Special Interest Groups: National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education (1977), Citizens Advisory Council on 
the Status of Women (1972). 

Projects for Promoting Equity: Sex Equity in Educitlonal 

Leadership (Center for Educational Policy and Management, 
1977; Keiitptier et al 1978), Career Women in Education 
(Timpano.^and Knight, 1976). 

Professional Educator Groups: American Association of School 
Administrators (1975), Michigan Association of S"'::'^l Ad- 
ministrators (1973). 
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. State Departments of Education: New Jersey State Department 
'of Education (1976), North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction (1975), Oregon State Department of 
Education (1977), Washington Office cf the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction (1974JVs 

- Individual Edud.ators: Cirincione-Coles (1975), Coursen ( 1975), 
■ Dale (19741), Lewis (1976b), Plain (1972), Sommerville (1975). 

1 

A detailed description of the recommendations of these groups is 
unnecessary because they are strikingly consistent and obVious. A 
common general recommendation is that every district should establish 
an affirmative action plan. Of course such a plan would be a part of 
any teacher/administrator selection policy reconriended in the previous 
chapters, ^^closer examination of the suggestions offered by the 
various groups shows that there should be two major components of 
an effective affirmative action plan-recogm'tior^ of the problem and 
corrective action. Certainly, recognizing the problem could best be 
accomplished by constantly monitoring the make-up of the work force 
in the school system in order to determine the degree to which various 
groups are represented. If increased representation of a particular 
group is desired, the solution is obvious and merely calls for the 
commitment of hiring officials to the active recruiting of members 
of the slighted group. Contact with training ins^ftutfons- and a 
little detective workf could be mttst helpful. .Lewis (1976b) and ^ 
Sommerville (1975) name several referral agencies. which can be used 
as sources for locating qualified women and minorities for adminis- 
trative positions. 

A great deal of research has been conducted on various aspects 
of equal opportunity in education. Such research has led to some 
interesting findings related to variou<? causal factors such as sex 



role socialization and stereotyping. However, research has also 
shown that the most promising strategies for dealing with oroblems 
of inequity are direct, "head-on'* aroroaches (Kahl, 1979). Socio- 
cultural factors are not very open to direct intervention. Inter- 
estingly, however, by directly encouraging more women or minorities 
to enter fields which have been traditionally dominated by white 
males, female/minority role models, may increase in number and role 
stereotyping may be diminished over time. Thus, the solution to 
inequities in education-related professions is the obvious one de- 
scribed in mdst of the 1 i terature— make a concerted effort to- 
actively recruit women and minorities wh^n they are not represented 
\to the degree they should be in a particular district. 
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